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of education in different countries. 
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Marching Home 


EDUCATIONAL AND SociAL ADJUSTMENT AFTER THE War* 


MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


o£ Davis, Pfc, U.S.A.A.F. (ground 
ee) 

Joe was nineteen when this war 
started. An average youngster from an 
average city in Illinois. He left high 
school at the end of his second year; 
his “old man” wouldn’t support him 
longer, and, as he put it: “What the 
heck, a guy wants to go to work and 
get on his own, anyhow.” The old man 
was a soft-coal miner, but Joe couldn’t 
see the mines. “No muckin’ about in 
the dark” for him! So for two years he 
tan a delivery truck for the Railway 
Express. “Always did like gas engines,” 

*Eprror’s Nore: Because of the importance of 
this problem and the critical need for adequate 
solutions, Teacuers Coitece Recorp presents 
here a digest of a bulletin recently issued by the 
Institute of Adult Education at Teachers Col- 
lege. (Marching Home, by Morse A. Cart- 


wright. 48 pages, paper. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
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he said. Joe enlisted the second day 
after Pearl Harbor. “The draft 
would’ve caught up with me in a couple 
months, anyhow.” They sent him to 
North Ireland in the summer of ’42— 
“been there ever since.” “When this 
war’s over,” says Joe, “I want me a 
new job. I’ve learned something about 
gas engines now, for it’s repair work 
I’ve been on. Guess I’ve made good, 
too, for the Captain gave me a single 
stripe. But there’s lots I don’t know 
about—what is it they call ’em?—‘in- 
ternal combustion’ engines. Do you 
s’pose I could study up a bit some- 
where and set up an auto repair station 
of my own? You see I’ve saved a few 
hundred, and there’s a nice girl over 
Peoria way who’s saved some, too, 
from her war job. It’s all fixed—she’ll 
string along with me.” 
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Out of thirty-two or thirty-three 
million (and even more if the war 
should be prolonged beyond 1945) 
veterans of the fighting and industrial 
war services—practically all facing dis- 
placement in a matter of months the 
moment the guns cease—it is only 
reasonable to expect there will be mil- 
lions like our fictitious Joe Davis. There 
will be infinite variety in their prob- 
lems and, from the point of view of 
each, his particular problems will be 
perplexing, difficult, complex. 

But not all of these people will need 
guidance, education, training, social 
and personal adjustment, it may be 
said. Many of them will go back, and 
happily, to the jobs they left to enter 
the Services. This is true, so far as their 
placement is concerned. Let us make 
a generous guess and say that half this 
host of those who waged the war for 
us slip back smoothly and easily into 
the jobs they left behind them, or 
comparable jobs yielding the same or 
greater satisfactions. There still remain 
upward of five million veterans in uni- 
form and ten million veterans in mufti 
who will need help of a real and impor- 
tant nature. 


REHABILITATION 


Our cross section of the returning 
veterans is incomplete. From the point 
of view of public and government 
obligation, the group of men and 
women who will return from this war 
with a heritage from it of physical and 
mental impairment lead all the rest. 
Nobody can say how many of the 
casualties will be debouched from the 
grim hopper of the war machine, but 
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that the number will be appalling goes 
without saying if the war marches 
slowly to its inevitable conclusion. Vic. 
tory in a conflict of this magnitude is 
not won without a staggering price of 
killed and wounded. Little can be done 
to discharge the nation’s debt to the 
killed beyond a decent memorial and 
care on the part of government and 
the public that the financial distress of 
dependents is to some extent alleviated, 
However, in the case of the wounded 
and incapacitated, much can and will 
be done. There is no danger at all 
of undersupport by government— 
national, state, or local—of measures 
designed to facilitate the rehabilitation 
and peacetime assimilation of the war- 
wounded. On the contrary, the danger 
lies in the opposite direction of over- 
emotionalized sympathy and of un- 
guided assistance, bringing with them 
the risk of destroying individual i initia- 
tive and the will to succeed a 
handicaps in the struggle for life. 
Sound public policy dictates ade- 
quate but not lavish provisions for the 
rehabilitation of all who have suffered 
either temporary or permanent impair- 
ment, physical or mental, from the 


exigencies of war. The task primarily | 


is one of education and training, often 
of re-education and retraining, and of 
social reorientation planned in the 
light of the re-education and retraining 
to be received. 

The obligation of government in 
the cases of the many thousands of 
civilian casualties from war industry is 
less clear, though that public responsi- 
bility exists would not seem to be de- 
batable. The tendency in this latter 
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group will be to let the established fa- 
cilities for the care of handicapped 
civilians assume the burden of their 
rehabilitation and replacement in a 

cetime economic system, as long as 
the increased strain on the agencies in- 
yolved can be shouldered. Transferred 
from its location of many years in the 
U. S. Office of Education to a new 
and semi-independent berth in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Office of 
its work, 


presently on the basis of existing ap- 
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propriations, for the benefit of injured 
and handicapped industrial workers. If 
the mounting casualties from war in- 
dustry continue, this agency will be 
unable to meet its obligation. But it 
seems clear that a point soon will be 
reached where recognition of this new 
and augmenting burden on society will 
have to be accorded, and where especial 
Federal financial provision will be- 
come necessary to expand existing pro- 
visions. The Congress so far has seen fit 
to differentiate between the two prob- 
lems. The first step was taken in the 
approval on July 6, 1943, of an amend- 
ment to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, originally passed in 1920 and 
initially amended in 1929. This is 
known as Public Law 113, and makes 
possible the allocation of moneys to 
the states, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, for the 
vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry. The Law calls for 
state plans to be submitted through the 
various state boards of vocational edu- 
cation. It makes a definite request for 
the state plans to include measures for 
the qualification and training of per- 
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sonnel. The Office of Rehabilitation in 
the Federal Security Agency will assist 
the Federal Security Administrator in 
the operation of the plan. While Pub- 
lic Law 113 carries no actual new 
appropriation, still the means of ad- 
ministering increased financial pro- 
visions are definitely established. 

On March 24, 1943, the Congress 
passed Public Law 16, in the form of 
an amendment to the existing veterans’ 
act last amended in 1933. This Law 
makes ample provision for vocational 
rehabilitation, including education, 
training, and other services to persons 
disabled while members of the Armed 
Forces subsequent to December 6, 1941, 
with an initial allocation of a large sum 
which as a matter of course will be sup- 
plemented as soon as necessary. The 
training and other services at Federal 
expense are to be available during the 
present war and a period ending six 
years thereafter, though no individual’s 
course of training is to exceed four 
years in length. Any disabled person 
honorably discharged is eligible, and 
the purpose is stated as: “to restore 
employability lost by virtue of a handi- 
cap due to service-incurred disability.” 
The Administrator of Veterans’ A ffairs 
is named as the Federal officer respon- 
sible. The United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, therefore, becomes the agency to 
have direction and control over this 
program of rehabilitation. 

It is but natural that Federal action 
with respect to the war-incapacitated 
should have taken place in advance of 
general action for the physically sound 
veterans. The priority lay not in the 
numbers involved. Many more thou- 
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sands of the physically and mentally 
sound have been honorably discharged 
from the military services so far in this 
war than of the wounded and incapaci- 
tated. The reason for prompt action 
rested primarily in the urgency of the 
need. Already hospitals in this country 
are taxed, convalescent camps have 
been erected, and the process of return- 
ing the disabled to civilian life has been 
begun. The Veterans’ Hospitals, of 
which the Federal government main- 
tains many, have been crowded with 
the grim harvests of earlier wars—a 
cumulative load over a period of years 
as war-incurred disabilities become 
acute with the veterans’ acquisition of 
age. 

So the need to move men back into 
productive life in the nation’s com- 
munities is imperative, not only from 
the point of view of the difficulties and 
expense of continuing hospitalization 
and convalescent camp maintenance, 
but more importantly from the psy- 
chological point of view of the men 
themselves. The quicker an incapaci- 
tated soldier or sailor—no longer 
directly useful to the combat side of 
the war effort—can be made to take 
his part in the economic system of the 
country, the better for him and for his 
morale and that of his family. The ad- 
justment process of such men, their 
social orientation, their education, their 
acquisition of new vocational skills, 
and their placement present problems 
which are complex and difficult of so- 
lution. The rehabilitation of such indi- 
viduals is in its earlier successive stages 
wholly a Federal problem. 


TRAINING FOR REHABILITATION 


Inherent in the solution of any in- 
capacitated service man’s problem must 
be the assumption that at every Stage 
of his treatment, his training, and his 
reorientation there will be available 
trained personnel to handle him. In the 
early stages, this means not only good 
doctors but good doctors’ aids—good 
nurses, good therapists, good hospital 
orderlies. Our medical schools and 


schools for nurses may be assumed | 


pretty well to have taken care of that. 
They bear out their reputation of being 
the best in the world. But from the con- 
valescent camp onward, there is not 
complete assurance that highly trained 
personnel will be available. In a delicate 
operation such as the rehabilitation 
process is, nothing less than the best 
will suffice. This is no place for 
well-intentioned but bungling pseudo- 
professionals, for under-trained semi- 
professionals, or for unqualified vol- 
unteers. Human lives and satisfactions 
are crucially at stake. And, as in 
the case of the physically well vet- 
erans, when the community stage is 
reached, there is risk of exposure to the 
untrained or the badly trained, with 
an ever-present chorus of charlatans 
anxious to be of service, particularly at 
a profit. 

Too great emphasis, therefore, can- 
not be laid upon the need of training 
at every stage of the rehabilitation 
process. The Army and the Navy will 
need to train far more specialists to staff 
existing and to-be-established convales- 
cent camps and hospitals, and they will 
have to be better trained than they are 
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now. The Veterans’ Bureau will have 
need of a new corps of competent 
counselors, administrators, teachers, 
and leaders far beyond anything con- 
ceived of by that agency in the past. 
The “paper work” requirements of this 
Bureau will be enormous, and men will 
have to be trained within the Bureau 
to shoulder that load. But the training 
of counselors, teachers, and leaders will 
go far beyond that, and inevitably will 
involve the training aid of universities, 
colleges, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. Special courses will have to be 
devised for the training, both separately 
and “in service,” of those who will oc- 
cupy the Federal posts contemplated 
all the way from the national to the 
community level. And in the communi- 
ties themselves, where the wounded 
will add to the by-that-time already 
heavy load of well veteran adjustment, 
special care will have to be taken to 
see that only the most highly trained 
and most competent counselors, lead- 
ers, and teachers serve this group of 
returned war veterans with highly 
specialized needs, 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


It is to be emphasized first in facing 
the general problem of veteran adjust- 
ment, that job placement is only one 
of the objectives to be sought. Social 
adjustments loom quite as large on the 
service man’s or woman’s horizon as 
do vocational adjustments. Their com- 
munity has not been standing still since 
they left it. In fact, rather profound 
social changes in all probability have 
been taking place. Again, they, too, 
have not been standing still. Their eyes 


have been opened to new concepts of 
what, in a better world, might consti- 
tute the abundant life. And then there 
are family adjustments, as well—fami- 
lies don’t stand still either. Social, 
educational, vocational, recreational 
considerations—all are involved, and 
the mere presence of a job (if one is 
fortunate enough to have a job avail- 
able) doesn’t necessarily mark the end 
of the individual service man’s or 
woman’s problem of adjustment. In 
fact, it may be only the beginning. 

If society owes an obligation to these 
men and women, many of whom have 
made the greatest possible personal sac- 
rifices for the common safety, how is 
it to be discharged? Few there are in 
the American commonwealth who 
would deny this obligation, or who 
would fail to recognize it in terms other 
than those of the greatest public gen- 
erosity. But mere generosity is not 
enough! Society’s obligation to those 
who risked their lives, their personal 
fortunes, their careers, their families’ 
welfare, without thought of any per- 
sonal gain, cannot be paid in terms of 
money alone. This is no mere question 
of a bonus—American soldiers and 
sailors have not been, are not, and, it 
is to be trusted, will not become merce- 
naries. They do not ask for charity, 
and no form of dole, “relief,” or “made 
work” will satisfy them. They ask only 
absorption in the economic, govern- 
mental, and social life of the nation as 
rapidly and as painlessly as possible. 

And this absorption is to take place 
in their own home communities. Even 
now in the midst of war, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of men annually 
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being discharged, the process is begin- 
ning. And what is the typical Ameri- 
can home community going to do 
about it? Do we organize for it and do 
it well? Or, do we let it go by default 
and run the risk of disorder—even of 
riots—and discomfort, to say nothing 
of the needless pain, uncertainty, and 
discouragement devolving upon the 
millions of service people? 

Society can only discharge an obli- 
gation of this nature through the 
agencies, institutions, and organizations 
it has set up. Government—Federal, 
state, and local—is one such agency. 
Later we shall see what it is likely that 
government will be prepared to do. 
Public, tax-supported education—high 
schools, evening schools, vocational 
schools, technical institutes, colleges, 
teacher-training institutions, and uni- 
versities, to cite a few of them—all 
can aid in the solution of this problem. 
Privately endowed and conducted in- 
stitutions on the same educational levels 
likewise share in this public obligation, 
if only by reason of their tax exemp- 
tion. The same is true of the great 
group work and social work organiza- 
tions, many of them with branches and 
affiliates in all of the more important 
centers of population of the country. 

In rural life, the agricultural exten- 
sion service with its several ramifica- 
tions offers an unparalleled opportunity 
for service to the millions who will 
return to, or will want to enter, farm 
and agricultural pursuits. In urban cen- 
ters, manufacturing, industry, and com- 
merce, with their various trade associa- 
tions and industry groupings, can bring 
to peacetime uses their already large 


provisions for corporation schools, 
training within industry, and similar 
facilities. 

In no less degree does organized labor 
in all its branches share in the same 
responsibility. Cooperation between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in this matter would seem to be 
essential. The large jointly-supported 
Federal and state systems of vocational 
education, covering both the mechani- 
cal arts and agriculture and continu- 
ously supported under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts 
(augmented greatly in recent years 
from war emergency funds) seem to 
offer immediate educational facilities 
for large numbers of men and women. 
The U. S. Office of Education stands 
ready to render services of the highest 
importance. 

Veterans’ organizations arising out 
of former wars would seem to have a 
special stake in the adjustment process, 
if only in the light of society’s failures 
to them after other wars in similar cir- 
cumstances. Chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, civic organizations 
generally, labor groups, business and 
industrial groups, men’s and women’s 
clubs, trade associations, professional 
groups and their societies, churches and 
religious organizations, libraries, mu- 
seums—every group, organization, and 
institution catering in any helpful, con- 
structive way to the needs of adults 
would seem to be directly involved— 
a list of categories as long, high, and 
wide as the cover-all tent of “adult 
education” in the United States as de- 
veloped in the last score of years. 
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Specifically, there would seem to be 
yital need in the solution of these vet- 
erans’ problems of the services of those 
concerned with the processes of educa- 
tion at both the elementary and the 
secondary levels—members of school 
boards, superintendents of schools, 
principals, teachers, guidance coun- 
selors—and of those responsible for 
higher education, administrators and 
faculty, of the junior colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, colleges, and universi- 
ties, and at the graduate and profes- 
sional school levels as well. And of 
course upon those directly responsible 
for adult education in all its bewilder- 
ing variety, the burden falls heaviest 
of all. 

But not only are the educators con- 
fronted with this problem. The great 
number of organizations contributing 
to community life are directly chal- 
lenged as well. Members of such or- 
ganizations as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Exchange, Altrusans, and similar 
groups existing for the betterment of 
human conditions in the communities 
will find immediate opportunity. Such 
great national organizations as_ the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Associations, the Catholic Welfare or- 
ganizations, churches, social services, 
settlements, professional groups, and 
specialized programs can all make con- 
tributions. Such highly developed pro- 
grams as those possessed by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
and the National League of Women 
Voters, for instance, could be applied 
to distinct portions of the problem. 


The American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and similar 
veterans’ groups will desire to share in 
the privilege. Space does not permit 
the listing of all the important com- 
munity elements in American life that 
can be counted upon to participate in 
this great responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. But certainly a wide spread of 
services will be required and will be 
given both cheerfully and enthusias- 
tically. Taken cumulatively and co- 
operatively, such enthusiasm and good 
will comprise an enormous national 
asset. This asset can be made supremely 
effective, provided care is taken to as- 
sure high quality in the services ren- 
dered. And high quality will be 
achieved only through careful planning 
and preparation, and through the pro- 
vision of trained personnel. 

The returning veteran constitutes a 
challenge to adult education—the 
greatest in history. And it should be 
borne in mind—first, last, and all the 
time—that the returning veteran, ir- 
respective of age, is adult. War service 
precipitates maturity. Any idea that 
the veterans can be “palmed off” on 
existing agencies for childhood and 
youth education and there absorbed 
and dismissed is both false and un- 
realistic. Disastrous experience in 
schools and colleges following World 
War I testifies to this effect. The re- 
turning veteran calls for special 
handling, for special facilities, for spe- 
cial instruction, all on an adult level 
and with an adult philosophy. In many 
cases, in most cases perhaps, the plants 
and facilities now in use for parts of 
each day for childhood educational 
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services will have to be stretched and 
utilized in an expanded program for 
the adults who are returned service 
men and women in each community. 
And quite probably, too, new and ad- 
ditional plants and facilities will have 
to be provided. 

The psychological value of recog- 
nizing the adult nature of the problem 
is not to be minimized. Youths who 
have waged warfare in the European, 
Mediterranean, and Pacific theaters of 
operations may still be youths in years 
when they return, but they will be 
peculiarly—almost painfully—adult i in 
outlook and point of view. They will 
have met reality with a poignancy and 
precision and a never-to-be- forgotten 
emotional quality. They will find it 
difficult to adjust to the ordinary rou- 
tines of school, college, and even of 
university life. Reality, in terms of 
training and education, will be a sine 
qua non to their interest. Content and 
quality will be their watchwords. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


Added to the list of agencies avail- 
able in the community, there will be 
certain more remote aiding and co- 
ordinating agencies established, or to 
be established, by the state and Federal 
governments, all highly important both 
in their potentialities for service and in 
their usefulness as channels by which 
governmental funds can be made avail- 
able in the communities, directly to the 
men and women concerned, and in- 
directly to the institutions and or- 
ganizations, publicly or privately 
controlled, which must be relied upon 
to bear the brunt of the burden. Ad- 


justment, guidance, instruction, social 
services, recreational and educational 
services all cost money. And all sorts of 
money—Federal, state, county, com- 
munity tax funds—national, state, and 
local organizational funds—private in- 
stitutional funds—Federal, state, and 
local relief and social service funds 
supplied both by government and 
through private donation—are to be 
applied to this problem. Existing pro- 
visions for childhood and youth edu- 
cation and relief—resources all too 
slender as they are for the tasks in 
hand—must not be made to bear the 
additional cost burden of a new and 
peculiarly adult problem. 

The Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard will start the 
procession of government supported 
agencies available to help the service 
men and women. They must be ex- 
pected to perform the preliminary task 
of adjustment, of guidance, of counsel- 
ing, of testing, and of advising. In 
many cases, it is to be hoped, they will 
even start the task of education and 
training through such agencies as the 
Armed Forces Institute. Easing the way 
from military to civilian status will be 
the American Red Cross, itself an im- 
mense potential asset in the adjustment 
process. 

On the civilian veterans’ side, there 
exists the extensive and effective train- 
ing program within war industry, 
initiated by the War Production Board 
and now carried on under the auspices 
of the War Manpower Commission. 
In addition, the widespread program 
of Federal and state supported voca- 
tional education, administered through 
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the United States Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency, can 
easily and quickly be converted to 

cetime uses for the purposes both 
of the military and of the civilian vet- 
erans. In short, most existing depart- 
ments and divisions of the Federal 
government will have possible contri- 
butions to make, from the Library of 
Congress at one extreme to the Social 
Security Agency at another. 

Four Federal agencies would seem 
to hold a special responsibility at the 
present time: Selective Service, the 
U. S. Employment Service, the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. This list is increased to at 
least six through the addition of the 
War Manpower Commission, which 
clearly has a responsibility as long as 
the war lasts, and the Office of Re- 
habilitation in the Federal Security 
Agency. As long as the community 
Selective Service Boards stay together 
after the war, they are a potent force 
for community service in connection 
with returned veterans. The Selective 
Service Law places upon that Service 
a direct responsibility for replacement 
in civil life of the men drafted. Even 
now the Re-employment Division of 
the National Selective Service Board 
is organizing state and local clearing- 
house committees to facilitate the 
handling of the problem. The UV. S. 
Employment Service, with employ- 
ment offices in five hundred or more 
cities and operating in cooperation 
with the State Employment Services 
in the several states, undeniably holds 
a mandate for placement and for the 
compilation of reliable information, 


locally and regionally, with respect to 
employment opportunities. Local insti- 
tutional and organizational placement 
services possess a responsibility to co- 
operate with and to offer their facilities 
to ex-service persons in their com- 
munities. 

The Veterans’ Bureau, already con- 
cerned with various of the financial, 
insurance, and pension aspects of the 
veteran’s postwar civilian life, as well 
as with his general welfare, could im- 
portantly enter the picture. Particu- 
larly is this true since the Veterans’ 
Bureau, under the law recently passed 
providing funds for the rehabilitation 
of the war-wounded and incapacitated, 
already possesses the chief responsi- 
bility for rehabilitation (see section of 
this article devoted to Rehabilitation). 
The U. S. Office of Education, with 
its administrative subsidy control of 
the vast vocational program of the na- 
tion, is ready to serve all veterans need- 
ing vocational education of the types 
offered through the public schools. 
And this interest, as at present admin- 
istered, extends all the way from tech- 
nical education at the collegiate and 
immediate sub-collegiate levels to edu- 
cation for literacy. 

This lower level of educational needs 
is not to be lost sight of, in the light of 
the disillusioning figures about legal 
literacy and functional illiteracy yield- 
ed during the war effort. The program 
designed particularly for aliens to at- 
tain literacy in the English language, 
initiated under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Justice, is an important 
asset in the solution of this problem 
also. The literacy problem is a neces- 
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sary component part of adjustment for 
many veterans, civilian and uniformed, 
and the leadership in this effort, now 
concentrated in the public schools, 
aided by such agencies as the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the pre-induction pro- 
gram of the Army, literacy instruction 
within the Army and the Navy, etc., 
will demand continued support and 
attention from Washington through 
the states to the local communities. 

Certain of the state governments al- 
ready have commenced to make pro- 
vision for the educational, placement, 
and adjustment problems of the vet- 
erans. New York, Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan are examples of 
states that either have adopted plans— 
some of them far-reaching and even 
institutional in nature—or have plans 
far advanced in consideration by legis- 
lative bodies and by the general ‘public. 
It seems safe to predict that every state 
and territory will follow this pro- 
cedure, and that each state plan will 
be coordinated with the expected Fed- 
eral plan. 


A LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


But it is in the community itself that 
the veteran will make contact with this 
program. It will be here that he re- 
ceives his subsidy, here that he spends 
it for tuition, for subsistence of him- 
self and his family, for books, for 
services. Here he will seek adjustment, 
guidance, education, vocational train- 
ing, social orientation, medical, psy- 
chiatric, and psychological assistance, 
and social care, perhaps family relief— 
in short, all those services essential to 
his well-being and that of his family. 


It will be the institutions and or. 
ganizations available in his communi 
that will have to supply these needs, 
They will be aided, it is true, by in. 
direct subsidies in the form of fees that 
the veteran will supply. He will be 
prepared to pay for what he needs and 
asks for: his will be no plea for charity, 

These organizations and institutions, 
almost without exception, are not 
equipped to handle the returning war 
veterans. First, this is true from the 
quantitative point of view alone. From 
schools to Y’s, from colleges to social 
service agencies, the personnel shorta 
is already acute in the face of the nor- 
mal load of the community. Losses due 
to war and government service, to in- 
dustry and business, to retirement, 
death, and physical disability, have not 
been replaced in recent years. Training 
of recruits—teachers, social workers, 
and the like—has fallen far below exist- 
ing needs and demands. Accretions of 
personnel from similar professions have 
been few and far between. 

To face these organizations with a 
sudden and overwhelming onrush of 
returned service men and women and 
war industry workers would be to 
swamp them. A partial and fairly feeble 
solution lies in the return from the 
Army and Navy and government serv- 
ice of former staff members who have 
been on war service. But many of them 
will move on to other types of career 
endeavor; and as for the former staff 
members who have tasted the personal 
profits of war industry service, it is 
doubtful that many will be content to 
return to the relatively low-paid fields 
of social and educational service. 
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Where, then, lies the solution? All 
logic points to immediate professional 
and semi-professional training, in brief 
concentrated doses, institutionalized if 
possible and supplemented by “in- 
service” training where practicable. 
And the time to prepare for the in- 
creased load is already at hand. Short- 

of teachers, of administrators, of 
group leaders of all kinds are at present 
acute. As the steady number of those 
discharged from the military forces for 
yarious reasons increases (it is now 
estimated at approximately fifty thou- 
sand or more a month) to the expected 
peak in the six months following the 
cessation of hostilities, the grinding of 
the gears of the machinery of social 
and educational services will become 
increasingly more and more apparent. 

This brings us to the second consid- 
eration importantly involved, that of 
the quality of the services. Competent 
teachers, leaders, and counselors of 
adults are scarce. They always have 
been, because of relative lack of finan- 
cial support of adult education from 
both public and private sources. The 
task of leading, instructing, and coun- 
seling adults, together with that of ad- 
ministering activities conducted for 
their benefit, calls for more highly 
trained persons, with greater tact and 
personality, than is the case in corre- 
sponding enterprises conducted for the 
benefit of children. The sole factor of 
non-compulsion in attendance at adult 
education activities is sufficient evi- 
dence of this point. Adults can and do 
stay away from ill-conducted educa- 
tional and social services. And there 
will not be compulsory attendance laws 


for veterans. The services will stand or 
fall on their merits, judged solely in 
terms of the satisfactions derived by the 
consumers. 

So on a second consideration, logic 
again calls for training, more training 
and better training, including re-train- 
ing of existing staffs to meet the new 
adult emphasis of their service loads. 
Some of this training can be done “on 
the job” and much of the routine train- 
ing should be so handled. But the basic 
philosophy and the essential procedures 
can only be developed at the post- 
collegiate level. The training of leaders 
of all types for veterans’ adult educa- 
tion and allied activities is peculiarly a 
problem for the graduate schools of 
universities, and for teacher training 
institutions operating at the graduate 
level. Only such institutions possess the 
resources, in such fields as philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology—to men- 
tion only a few—to enable them to pro- 
duce adult leaders capable of meeting 
the qualitative needs of the situation to 
come. Soldiers and sailors who have 
risked all deserve nothing less than the 
best. 


THE PLANS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


A brief outline of program plans and 
probable offerings at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, may be helpful 
as an illustration of the approach of 
one institution to this problem. The 
remaining pages in this section, there- 
fore, will deal with the task as it may 
be developed at Teachers College. 

No representation is made that the 
procedures and offerings outlined 
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should be followed at other institutions. 
In fact, the peculiar nature and organi- 
zation of Teachers College and its loca- 
tion make it unlike other teacher 
training institutions. New York City 
harbors the headquarters of most of the 
non-governmental national agencies 
that will be handling various facets of 
the veterans’ educational and adjust- 
ment problems. Contact and close co- 
operation with these agencies is made 
easy of accomplishment; difficulties 
due to distance might be encountered 
elsewhere. But what can be accom- 
plished in Teachers College can be 
achieved in large part by other institu- 
tions. The plans and procedures, there- 
fore, of what is in reality a national 
training and educational center hold an 
interest for most communities and in- 
stitutions located throughout the na- 
tion. 

Two new administrative frameworks 
recently have been erected within 
Teachers College—the Veterans Serv- 
ice Center and the Rehabilitation 
Service Center. Incidentally, these 
constitute only two of five new centers 
established for the postwar handling 
of problems of educational importance. 
Others similarly erected—and each of 
which to a degree impinges upon the 
veterans’ problem—include the Com- 
munity Service Center, the Young 
Adults Service Center, and the Inter- 
national Service Center. 

It is contemplated that the Centers 
dealing with veterans will serve chiefly 
as information bureaus and guidance 
agencies for students who come to 
Teachers College for training in the 
handling of veterans’ problems. Some 


of these students undoubtedly will be 
veterans themselves, but it is not cop- 
templated that the College will attempr 
a general training program for veterans, 
Only those seeking entry to, or ad- 
vancement in, the fields of teaching, 
counseling, leadership in adult educa- 
tion, administration, etc., will be the 
direct concern of the Veterans and 
Rehabilitation Service Centers. These 
centers will have the assistance not 
only of the Divisions and departments 
of instruction of the College but also 
of such cross-section research and 
study agencies as the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, the Institute of 
Adult Education, etc. 

The Veterans Center. It is interest- 
ing to examine the first formulation of 
the objectives of the Veterans Service 
Center presented to the Dean of 
Teachers College in April, 1943. The 
statement was drawn up by Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner as Chairman, and 
was presented with the concurrence of 
the faculty committee in charge of the 
Center. The aims as there outlined are 
broadly constructive in nature and 
continue to serve as guides to the con- 
stantly widening circle of faculty 
members concerned with the problem. 
The statement follows: 


The Veterans Service Center of Teach- 
ers College proposes to set itself to the 
task of helping schools, colleges, place- 
ment centers, demobilization agencies, 
community service agencies and other 
groups to have a going program of serv- 
ice to veterans under way to assist them 
to make social, economic, and educational 
adjustment when they need it. This 
means having not only a plan of action 
but also qualified personnel to deal intel- 
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tly with the problems of the able- 
bodied veteran or war service worker 
when he is demobilized. 
The Veterans Service Center plans to 
include the following kinds of activities: 


I. To train personnel for the follow- 
ing types of positions: 
Guidance workers in demobiliza- 
tion agencies, placement offices, 
community agencies, schools, and 
colleges which will serve able 
bodied veterans. 
Case workers to serve those agen- 
cies which will be dealing with the 
social adjustment of veterans. 
Personnel workers in business and 
industrial firms which will be ab- 
sorbing veterans into their organi- 
zations. 
Educational personnel to deal with 
special problems of the returning 
veteran in schools, vocational cen- 
ters, colleges and adult groups. 

The preparation for these posi- 

tions will be through special 
courses and adaptation of present 
courses for these particular needs 
both in Teachers College and in 
other divisions of the University 
and the New York School for So- 
cial Work. Programs may be ar- 
ranged leading to a degree or spe- 
cial students may be admitted who 
have experience qualifications to 
do an effective job. 


II. To plan with present and proposed 
agencies in setting up veterans 
service or guidance bureaus to 
assist in the occupational, social, 
economic, and educational adjust- 
ment of the veteran. Students who 
are preparing to work in schools 
and colleges and those who will be 
in training for this special type of 
work will participate in special 
conferences, study groups, and re- 
search projects dealing with these 
adjustments. 


III. To establish a center of informa- 
tion and a collection of materials 
which will be of use to business, 
industry, education, demobiliza- 
tion agencies, and community 
agencies in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the returning veteran. 


The Rebabilitation Center. The 
accomplishments and plans of the 
Rehabilitation Service Center at Teach- 
ers College have developed rapidly. In 
the summer of 1943, with the coopera- 
tion of the Columbia University Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation, were offered 
the first comprehensive survey and 
orientation courses in the rehabilitation 
field at the University. The program 
was developed by the Center with the 
aid of staff members from the various 
departments of Teachers College, from 
the Columbia University Faculty of 
Medicine, the Faculty of Law, Uni- 
versity Extension, the New York 
School of Social Work and the Presby- 
terian Hospital of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the New York Institute for 
Education of the Blind, the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., the Flower- 
Fifth Avenue Hospital, and the Hos- 
pital for Special Surgery. 

Comprehensive Offering. The topics 
in this first series of courses, later con- 
tinued into both semesters of the 
academic year 1943-44, and with plans 
for amplification in the future, included 
fundamental concepts of rehabilitation; 
principles of case work applied to re- 
habilitation—interviewing techniques, 
preliminary investigation, diagnosis, in- 
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terpretation of all factors (physical, 
mental, educational, personality, occu- 
pational, and environmental); voca- 
tional counseling, training, and place- 
ment; principles and practices of 
physical restoration service, of tehabili- 
tation clinics, of home-bound pro- 
grams, of sheltered workshops, of 
occupational and physical therapy; 
psychological and psychiatric aspects 
of rehabilitation—use of tests of var- 
ious types and of test and guidance 
profiles; selection and fitting of pros- 
thetic appliances; medical aspects of 
rehabilitation for special groups (ap- 
propriate clinics and hospitals were 
available for this portion of the 
course); general administrative and 
supervisory aspects of rehabilitation, 
including such factors as steps in re- 
habilitation procedure, workmen’s 
compensation and rehabilitation serv- 
ice, relations with Federal and com- 
munity organizations, case referral sys- 
tems, case load control, survey and 
diagnosis, etc. 

While Teachers College, because of 
its internal composition, its cooperative 
arrangements with the divisions of 
Columbia University, its adjacency to 
many great special schools and _ hos- 
pitals for the training and treatment of 
the handicapped, perhaps presents a 
supernormal opportunity for the train- 
ing of rehabilitation workers, many of 
the divisions and schools involved have 
their counterparts in other university 
and community situations. It seems 
likely that other important centers for 
training of this kind will develop. 

Academic areas in which new activ- 
ity is taking place include the follow- 


ing: Foundations of Education, 
wherein such courses as “Education 
and Problems of the War and Peace” 
and “Education in the Work of the 
World” make their appearance; So. 
ciology, where new emphases in 
courses on “Sociology of the Com- 
munity,” “Rural Sociology and Eco- 
nomics,” and “Urban Sociology” are 
taking place; Philosophy of Education, 
represented by such courses as “Educa- 
tion and Democracy in _ Industrial 
America,” “Education and Economic 
Welfare,” and “Public Opinion and 
Education in War and Peace”; Edu- 
cational Administration, presenting 
courses dealing with the basic concepts 
underlying school administration and 
the adaptability of school systems; 
Vocational Education, in courses dis- 
cussing both administrative problems 
and underlying principles; Audio- 
Visual Instruction, dealing with new 
methods and materials and including 
the field of radio; Rehabilitation, tech- 
niques and practices; Public Health 
and Nursing; Placement, presenting 
courses in “Placement and Employ- 
ment Office Procedures” and in “Labor 
Problems”; Adult Education, including 
courses in its “Foundations,” its “Ad- 
ministration,” the “Community Rela- 
tions of Educational Services”; in 
“Methods and Materials in Adult Edu- 
cation,” and in “Discussion Methods”; 
Psychology, with offerings in the “Psy- 
chology of Adult Learning,” the “Fun- 
damentals of Measurement,” and 
“Techniques in the Collection and Or- 
ganization of Data”; Counseling, repre- 
sented in such courses as “Utilizing 
Community Resources in Counseling,” 
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“Case Work in Guidance,” “Mental 
and Educational Tests,” “Intelligence 
Testing,” “Research in Mental Test- 
ing”; Vocational Guidance, with ofter- 
in “Vocational and Educational 
Guidance,” “Vocational Testing,” and 
“Analysis of Vocational Activities.” 
Special Adjustment Training. Com- 
mencing in February, 1944, Teachers 
College has offered, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Adult Education Depart- 
ment but with the special cooperation 
of the faculties in Psychology, Coun- 
sling, and Vocational Guidance, a 
new course in the training, particularly 
along administrative lines, of adult 
counselors. Limited at the outset to 
twenty students, all of whom will be 
expected to possess experience in guid- 
ance, personnel, or group work or 
other agency fields, the course will at- 
tempt to train those who later may be 


qualified to take charge of adult coun- 
selors. The considerable experience of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education which, during the economic 
depression, operated the Adjustment 
Service for the Unemployed in New 
York City, will be utilized. This Serv- 
ice counseled some 13,000 individuals 
with highly gratifying results. Training 
schedules, then found effective, will be 
revised and applied to the new group 
in training. Actual clinical practice and 
group discussion of cases will be pro- 
vided. This special and new course is 
devised particularly to serve the needs 
of those who will be called upon to ad- 
minister counseling services for re- 
turned soldiers and sailors and war in- 
dustry workers. It is hoped that this 
work, once initiated, can be expanded 
rapidly, in order in part to meet the 
expected heavy demand. 
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Some Materials for the English ‘Teacher’ 


LENNOX GREY 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE first professional course in an 

American university dealing with 
materials and methods in the teaching 
of English was offered—so far as I have 
been able to discover—just fifty years 
ago, by Franklin T. Baker at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In or- 
dinary times this might be provocative 
of semi-centennial speeches and rosy- 
wreathed congratulations. But in these 
times this fact invites sober reflection 
rather more than celebration. And 
probably nothing points up the need 
for serious reflection more sharply than 
a consideration of materials aimed at 
the attention of the English teacher to- 
day and in times past. Materials spell 
philosophies also. Our concern here, I 
take it, should be with the one in the 
light of the other, availing ourselves of 
whatever help we can get from the his- 
tory of changes in materials and phi- 
losophies in the teaching of English 
during those fifty years. 


THE FIRST QUARTER CENTURY 


The first twenty-five of those fifty 
years, from 1893 through World 
War I, saw the establishing of a literary 
canon and a composition canon. The 


*An address delivered March 23, 1944, at 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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materials used were largely materials 
appropriate to the study of English 
literature and English language—mean- 
ing the literature of England and the 
language of England, with some excur- 
sions into Scotland and America as out- 
lying provinces. 

The American pioneers in the teach- 
ing of English did not set out to make 
it just that, so far as I have been able 
to disentangle the early history and read 
between the lines in the materials pro- 
vided for teachers and students in those 
first twenty-five years, They set out, 
as Benjamin Franklin had _ proposed 
more than a century before, to provide 
direct instruction in the use of the Eng- 
lish language, its living idiom, rather 
than indirect instruction — through 
Greek and Latin, whose grammar was 
obvious but whose idiom was hard to 
recapture. But it became necessary to 
test English usage, for purposes of col- 
lege entrance, through certain agreed- 
upon readings. In the 18g0’s and early 
1900's, Franklin Baker and _ others, 
seeking to bring order out of confusion, 
suggested the use of certain lively, al- 
most contemporary nineteenth century 
British and American readings as com- 
mon materials on which students might 
write in the College Entrance Board 
Examinations to demonstrate profi- 
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MATERIALS FOR THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


ciency in usage. To these they added 
Shakespeare, newly recaptured from 
the living theater and from the elocu- 
tionist’s selection book." 

How all this became formalized and 
deflected from the original purpose is 
not hard to make out: the preparation 
of annotated texts like the Riverside 
Classics, providing ever larger bodies 
of biographical and historical notes; 
the more frequent choice of British 
works over American works because 
of the more flourishing state and 
greater prestige of British scholarship, 
and American scholarship dealing with 
British writings; the natural desire of 
some to put the study of “English” 
literature on a parity, including all pos- 
sible measures of antiquity and diff- 
culty, with study of the literatures of 
Greece and Rome brought it about. 

Along with this development in the 
teaching of literature went a corre- 
sponding impulse to make the study of 
English language and English com- 
position as definitely disciplined as that 
of Greek and Latin language and com- 
position. English grammars on the 
pattern of classic grammars flourished 
even though English as a language had 
thrown over most of the inflections of 
Greek and Latin. If these English 
grammars had also taken over the 
sections on idiom found in modern 


‘Concerning such developments see: George 
R. Carpenter, Franklin T. Baker, and Fred N. 
Scott, The Teaching of English. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1903; Henry Simon, The Read- 
ing of Shakespeare in American Schools and 
Colleges. Simon and Schuster, 1932; and Edna 
Hays, College Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish: Their Effects on the High Schools. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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foreign language grammars they might 
have come close to fulfilling modern 
needs. But modern foreign languages 
had no more status than English. With 
the desire of rising middle class Amer- 
icans to be “correct” and carry the 
marks of book learning, and with 
prescriptive grammar as the most ob- 
vious means of showing a modicum of 
correctness and book learning, there 
was relatively little public complaint 
about these materials. 

While some schoolmen were adapt- 
ing the ancient grammar, others sought 
and found a modern substitute for the 
classic rhetoric in the doctrine of the 
four forms of discourse commonly 
ascribed to Barrett Wendell at Har- 
vard: exposition, narration, description, 
and argumentation. College textbooks 
and high school textbooks both took 
on this pattern. It had very little to do 
with the forms of discourse used in the 
study of English literature. Exposition 
here meant something different from 
the exposition of a play. Description 
might include, but more often did not 
include, studies in the imagery of 
poetry. A novel might be a “narrative,” 
but by definition as a form of dis- 
course, it was not all “narration.” 
Argumentation was a vestige from 
debate and elocution. 

The classic logic—which completed 
the medieval trivium—was reduced to 
the logical outline and to a certain 
distaste for the mixed metaphor and 
the pathetic fallacy. 

As a result, despite the close link 
between composition and the reading 
of literature originally intended by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
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many teachers took the position that 
the writing of compositions and the 
study of literature were entirely dis- 
tinct kinds of activities. In our colleges 
English composition departments were 
often separated from English literature 
departments, and special books of 
essays were devised to provide modern 
patterns. In many of our high schools 
literature and composition were given 
in alternate semesters to make the 
divorce complete. 

These characterizations of the chief 
kinds of materials found before the first 
world war will probably bring a nod 
of recognition from most of us, and 
dissent perhaps from a few who were 
more fortunate than we. These charac- 
terizations are not the whole story by 
any means. Refinements in the efforts 
to standardize work appeared in vari- 
ous forms: the “standard” theme 
paper, the beginnings of the standard 
textbook series, the beginnings of the 
efforts to establish standard composi- 
tion grading scales, and so on. These 
efforts were to continue. Along with 
them, of course, went pioneer efforts 
of other sorts that forecast major de- 
velopments of the next twenty-five 
years, both in high school and in 
college. 

This fairly blunt picture of the 
characteristic materials of the first 
quarter century may suggest lack of 
sympathy with them. Quite the con- 
trary. We needed such materials. We 
need some of them still. But we needed 
many other kinds we did not get. And 
we needed most of all the humane spirit 
of the men who opened the way for 
us—Franklin Baker, Percival Chubb, 
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Charles Swain Thomas, Allan Abbott 
and others—which often got squeezed 
out by the preoccupation of their fol. 
lowers with the easily testable facts of 
biography and history, by definitions 
of the forms of discourse or the parts 
of speech, or by demonstrations of 
plot, character, setting, and the rest, 
These men used such devices, but as 
means not ends. They were interested 
above all in the quality of life in litera- 
ture and in the writing of students, 
Such an interest is hard to put on paper, 
and at third remove becomes either 
shadowy or dogmatic. It is easier to 
check on facts and mechanics than on 
the values expressed. 


THE SECOND QUARTER CENTURY 


Among the conspicuous develop- 
ments of the next twenty-five years, 
following the first world war, were 
the stress on American literature and 
American usage, the substitution of 
the types approach to literature for 
the older biographical-chronological- 
single-classic pattern at many points, 
and the rise of the comprehen- 
sive world-literature and humanities 
courses, within which one finds a 
variable blend of historical, biographi- 
cal, types, and thematic approaches, 
with a significant effort to reaffirm the 
matter of human values through all 
the arts. All these have their parapher- 
nalia of textbooks, guides, charts, and 
tests. 

Many of the developments here had 
been forecast in the first quarter cen- 
tury. Franklin Baker had been 4 


pioneer in American literature for 
teachers long before the first world 
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war prompted a widespread concern 
with our own culture and literature. 
Wartime perspectives resulted at first 
in the offering of American literature 
as an elective in the last year of high 
school, where it followed the required 
course in English literature in the 
eleventh grade, and then in its being 
placed in preferred position in the 
eleventh grade, preceding the course 
in British literature in the twelfth— 
now often elective. 

Similarly, Allan Abbott, alert to the 
work of comparative literature schol- 
ars, was consciously using the types 
approach to literature in the Horace 
Mann School,? long before Mabel 
Rich’s textbook, A Study of the Types 
of Literature, appeared in 1921 as the 
first of a series of Types books which 
were to carry the types approach into 
every grade from the seventh through 
the second year of college. 

Before the first world war these men 
and others were working also toward 
world literature in translation. They 
were relating the literature to the other 


- arts of Western culture in the manner 


of the modern humanities long before 
Erskine, Meiklejohn, Hutchins, and 
others were to give shape to the con- 
spicuous, widely discussed college 
programs in Humanities at Columbia, 
Wisconsin, and Chicago in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s. We must not forget, of 
course, that certain works of world 
literature had remained in the English 
curriculum from the time when Eng- 


*Franklin T. Baker, Edna Hays, and Lennox 
Grey, A.A... . Teacher of English Teachers. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. 
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lish had broken away from the Classics 
—notably The Odyssey, which in 
1931 ranked fourteenth in the 30 most 
widely used classics listed in 156 
courses of study in English from 127 
cities in 33 states.* It was still ahead 
of any American work except certain 
American short stories and Lowell’s 
Vision of Sir Launfal—which in many 
respects is more British than American. 
It was to provide precedent for the 
re-growth of English into world litera- 
ture, as Greek and Latin declined and 
fewer and fewer students caught the 
glimpses of world literature which had 
come to college preparatory students 
taking both English and classics. 
Accumulated materials for literary 
study up to the second world war 
offer, in that trite but indispensable 
phrase, an embarrassment of riches: 
anthologies, pocket books, “audio- 
visual aids” of many kinds—helpfully 
sorted in the forthcoming revised edi- 
tion of Woodring and Jewett’s En- 
riched Teaching of English. The field 
of language and composition offers 
equal abundance. In the elementary 
school and the high school this is the 
heyday of the composition workbook. 
It is the day of functional grammars 
focused on the errors most commonly 
committed. It is the day of the précis 
which Samuel Thurber and Charles 
Swain Thomas intended for one pur- 
pose but which many teachers use for 


8 Dora V. Smith, Instruction in English. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1933. 

*A revision of Maxie N. Woodring, Ida A. 
Jewett, and Rachel T. Benson’s Enriched 
Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior 
High School. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 
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another. It is the day of the beginning 
of studies in American usage as dis- 
tinguished from British usage, but only 
the beginning—for the studies by 
Leonard, Pooley, Marckwardt, Wal- 
cott, Fries, Craigie, Hulbert, Mencken, 
and others still have not brought about 
the systematic attention to American 
idiom, as distinct from the minimum 
essentials of prescriptive grammar, 
which seems to be in order. Above all, 
this is the day of semantics, or the 
study of the changeable chameleon 
character of words-in-context, made 
familiar in Ogden and Richards’ Mean- 
ing of Meaning, the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association’s Language in Gen- 
eral Education, Chase’s Tyranny of 


Words, Wayakawa’s Language in 
Action, W alpole’ s Semantics, Phil- 
brick’s Understanding English, Gib- 


son’s Words at Work. It is the day of 
Basic English, cooperative tests, read- 
ing tests and laboratories, metrono- 
scopes, ophthalmographs, language skill 
profiles—and fairly bewildered school 
administrators, and even some English 
teachers who wonder what next. 

Such are some of the most obvious 
materials growing out of the purposes 
of the first fifty years of English 
teaching, as we move to consider pur- 
poses and materials for the next fifty 
years. Intentionally in this kaleido- 
scopic review I have held the most 
important materials for discussion to the 
last. Those most important materials are 
the pupils and the teachers. 


HUMAN MATERIALS 


To account for many of the changes 
in the teaching of English in the first 


fifty years we point to the selective 
character of the high school in the 
early years, when most _ students 
planned to go to college, and the non- 
selective character today, when not 
more than 15 per cent go on to college, 
We are likely to think that the 15 per 
cent correspond to the old college 
preparatory high school, and that the 
85 per cent are a new acquisition. The 
differences go deeper than that. 
The stock of experience of both the 
15 per cent and the 85 per cent differs 
greatly from that of the early days, 
The materials in their minds are dif- 
ferent. This is so in part because the 
materials of the elementary schools are 
different, but more because the back- 
grounds of their lives are different. 
Fifty years ago the teacher of lan- 
guage and literature could rely on a 
fair stock of Biblical examples in the 
minds of students. The teacher also 
could call upon a body of rural or near 
rural experience, of a kind that had 
affinity with the essentially rural idiom 
and way of thought in the Bible. In 
short, there was some recognizable 
degree of homogeneity in the minds 
meeting in classrooms. Charles Swain 
Thomas noted the beginning of its 
passing in 1917. Today there is no 
such common denominator. Instead 
there is that vast and shifting heter- 
ogeneity of impressions from the Amer- 
ican newspaper, the American magz- 
zine, the motion picture, echoed and 
amplified by the radio. This offers 4 
very rich range of vicarious experi 
ence. It flashes on the mind’s eye of 
most of our citizens a range of images 


and symbols hardly equalled by the 
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Bible and all the approved literature 
of the early 1900’s. But it is diffused 
rather than focused. And can we doubt 
that it generates different kinds of 
mental processes from the intensive 

reading processes of the older day? In 
the older process the ability to recon- 
struct the visual image from the printed 
word had become the prime require- 
ment, more important even than the 
ability to get it from the spoken word. 
Today the talking movie and the radio 
have sharply altered this. It is the day 
of the photomontage, the symbolic 
cluster, as well as the symbolic se- 
quence. Despite the fact that this new 
matter in the minds of our students 
has pretty successfully eluded study, 
it is probably one of the prime bodies 
of materials with which we have to 
work. 

The matter in the minds of our 
teachers of language and literature also 
has undergone change—some would 
say “suffered change.” They have less 
of the Bible in them. They have less 
of Latin or Greek, more of sociology 
and psychology. They have less of 
philosophy in them, so that they see 
only a little of the humor of Touch- 
stone’s query in As You Like It: “Hast 
any philosophy in thee, shepherd?” 
They have more of American litera- 
ture, less of British literature, and often 
more of literary history than of litera- 
ture. They have something of their 
students’ experience with movies, radio, 
and the melodramatic comic book, but 
their thinking more commonly is car- 
ried on in the older literary processes 
rather than through the more varied 
symbolic processes of movies and radio. 


This means that a wider gap is likely 
to separate the modern student and 
teacher than has usually separated stu- 
dents and teachers. Since a very im- 
portant part of the teacher’s task in 
every society is to bridge the gaps 
between generations, this question of 
differences in materials in the minds 
of students and teachers is fairly 
crucial. In times past we have assumed 
that pupils must come to the teachers’ 
materials. Today the position is re- 
versed. The teacher must go to the 
pupil to bring about even an elementary 
meeting of minds. 

You might think from this blunt 
statement that I don’t like these teach- 
ers. I like them so much that I resent 
intensely the superficial forms they 
have often been given instead of the 
living substance. They make extraor- 
dinarily high scores on national teacher 
examinations. They write excellent his- 
torical papers. I value these things. But 
they have seldom been asked to say 
what makes a work of literature 
memorable, except in the words of 
some authority. And more often than 
not they have never heard of those 
modern philosophies of aesthetic ex- 
perience which see the most significant 
kind of aesthetic experience as a har- 
monizing of forces following some 
kind of challenge or conflict, rather 
than a pretty-pretty escape from reali- 
ties of life. There is a serious lack in 
our college and high school courses, 
and in the materials used in them. 


THE NEXT HALF CENTURY 


What kinds of materials will serve 
best to bring about the meeting of 
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minds which the next half century will 
call for? To what extent are such ma- 
terials available now? How can we 
get them into the hands of teachers? 

The question of getting enough up- 
to-date material into the hands of 
teachers would not seem to be acute 
in a day when the editors of Pocket 
Books, Inc., are exploring possibilities 
of marketing their wares through the 
grocery chains as well as through drug- 
stores, when journalists talk of news- 
papers that will be tele-printed in your 
home overnight, when broadcasters 
and televisors promise to turn a wall 
in every living room into a con- 
tinuous movie. 

The problem, as always, will be 
one of choice. Today it is not 
chiefly a question of what the teacher 
shall choose. It is a question of how 
the student shall learn to choose from 
all the curricular and extra-curricular 
fare offered him. 

In the days of few publications, it 
was not very difficult for a fortunate 
few to keep alert to the better things, 
even though many people starved in an 
economy of scarcity. Today, in Amer- 
ica, not many starve for lack of some 
fare, but there is some serious spiritual 
malnutrition in our economy of 
abundance. 

What we need are certain commonly 
agreed upon basic concepts, materials, 
and procedures which will enable us, 
students and teachers together, to 
make healthy choices among the ma- 
terials being communicated to us 
through many media. The Hundred 
Great Books are not enough to school 
us in the new offerings. Modern 


Humanities programs, surveying the 
history and traditions of all the arts, 
have taken important steps forward 
and have provided useful materials for 
teachers.” Broad gauge materials have 
appeared in An Experience Curric- 
ulum, A Correlated Curriculum, and 
Conducting Experiences of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
Still broader concepts and materials for 
the teaching of the communication arts 
are beginning to appear. Until recently 
there has been no very systematic ef- 
fort to bring them together in our 
schools. During the past ten years, 
however, there have been very sys- 
tematic efforts in a dozen institutions 
for research in various aspects of com- 
munication—in language, _ literature, 
reading, the fine arts, music, journalism, 
radio, movies, library service, public 
opinion, education, and so on, at Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, 
Stanford, Yale, and elsewhere—to get 
at the common denominators in those 
various processes of communication 
which constitute a sine qua non of 
human existence on this hard-shelled 
little planet of ours. And during the 
past two years there has begun a sys- 
tematic effort to develop their counter- 
parts in our schools. 

The first fruits of this effort for the 
schools appear in two publications just 
out. One is The Communication Arts 
and the High School Victory Corps, 
published by the United States Office 
of Education. The other is What 

5 See: Patricia Beesley, The Revival of the 
Humanities in American Education. Columbia 
University Press, 1940; Francis Shoemaker, 


Aesthetic Experience and the Humanities. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943. 
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Communication Means Today, pub- 
ished by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

The first of these offers a series of 
eleven statements about common war- 
time Communication services of the 
various communication arts from 
spokesmen for each of the national 
associations of teachers of English, 
speech, foreign languages, journalism, 
dramatics, music, art, graphic arts, 
libraries, radio, and visual education. 
These recommendations, which point 
to many practical materials and pro- 
cedures as well as to basic communica- 
tion concepts, grew out of a proposal 
from the National Council of Teachers 
of English to the United States Office 
of Education and a series of meetings 
of representatives of various com- 
munication arts groups at the Office 
of Education in January, April, and 
August of 1943. The meetings and 
publication are preliminary to a series 
of conferences scheduled for the 
autumn of 1944, to be sponsored 
jointly by the eleven communication 
arts groups, the National Education 
Association, and the United States 
Office of Education. 

The second of these pamphlets, 
What Commmnication Means Today, 
is the first of a series of NCTE Pam- 
phlets on Communication which ex- 
amine in detail the significance of 
modern ideas, materials, and proce- 
dures in communication for teachers of 
English. The introductory pamphlet 

*Prepared by Lennox Grey and consultants, 
as the first of a series under the editorship of 


Lennox Grey, Teachers College, and Clara A. 
a Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, 


points to basic studies in the field, to 
the ideas that are widely accepted or 
under dispute, and to the kinds of 
understanding and resources needed by 
the teacher of English. Other pam- 
phlets now in preparation or ready to 
go to press deal with Skill in Listening, 
Skill in Speaking, Skill in Reading, and 
Skill in Writing. The common point 
of view is expressed thus in What Com- 
munication Means Today: 


THE PRIMARY MEANING OF 
COM MUNICATION 


In short, war has brought home to us 
again the elementary, elemental meanings 
of communication—as the prime basis of 
all human community. 

For the past generation we have taken 
communication largely for granted, quite 
unlike our pioneer forbears. We have 
rewarded a few exceptional performances 
with palms and medals, Pulitzer prizes 
and Nobel prizes, movie “Oscars,” aca- 
demic degrees, sizeable fortunes. But we 
have forgotten, except in an academic 
way, that thin-skinned man as species has 
been able to survive on this tough-skinned 
planet, in conflict with creatures and 
forces physically far more powerful than 
he, largely because of his powers of com- 
munication. So with nations of men. 
Events of the past five years have brought 
us back to this elemental meaning, and 
have also driven home the fact that new 
instruments and arts of communication 
have for the first time given the possibility 
of world community: where all parts of 
the world are within instant reach of one 
man’s voice, for good or bad, and where 
writing, print and picture can be trans- 
mitted or transported to any part of the 
world within a few hours, or at most a 
few days. The dictators were swift to 
see this. They went far toward making 
a New World Order of slaves. We woke 
up just in time. 
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It would seem to be part of every 
teacher’s task to see that we keep awake. 


WHAT DEMOCRATIC COMMUNICATION 
MEANS 


We sense, if we do not clearly enough 
say, that democratic communication 
means two-way communication—not 
simply communication to but communi- 
cation with. Our enemies are masters of 
communication to—one-way, one-party 
propaganda and commands. Our task is to 
mobilize every resource to achieve com- 
munication with, the exchange of ideas 
and feelings. And we shall have to stay 
mobilized for a long time. 


At every point in these publications 
effort has been made to match ideas 
with practical applications and ma- 
terials—where there are suitable ma- 
terials. Here it is probably more im- 
portant to indicate where materials are 
lacking than to try to repeat the con- 
venient guides to the effective use of 
radio, motion pictures, newspapers, 
discussion, drama, as well as printed 
literature old and new, which will be 
found in these publications. 

When we ask, as a major criterion, 
whether a book or movie or radio pro- 
gram really “communicates,” or re- 
veals something significant about 
processes of communication, we find 
that fifty years of accumulation of 
teaching materials have left certain 
matters still relatively untouched. 

One of them is suitable materials for 
the study of American idiom. In spite 
of our gestures toward “usage” in 
place of prescriptive grammar, based 
on the linguist’s recognition that good 
English usage is more often a matter 
of idiom than of grammar, we still 


have no good high school teachi 
materials in this field, though Perrin’s 
Index to English at the college level 
has provided a promising example, 
Studies in semantics and Basic Eng- 
lish, useful as they are, seem to many 
people (though not to me, as I sense 
their ultimate effect) to lead awa 
from, more often than toward, idio- 
matic awareness. Hence, I believe, the 
intuitive resistance of many persons to 
Basic English, out of fear that Basic 
English will sponge away whatever of 
idiomatic color has been left after 
studies in prescriptive grammar have 
had their way. It is the common 
idiomatic turn of phrase more than 
grammatical correctness (though lack 
of it may be an obstacle) which gives 
the sense of common experience, of 
community, of belonging, of “speaking 
the same language” which is basic to 
real communication, the meeting of 
minds and sympathies. 

Since we lack such material, one of 
our first aims must be to provide it. 
To provide it will be a prime purpose 
of a conference in New York this 
summer on the Teaching of English 
and Foreign Languages as Communica- 
tion Arts.’ 

A similar lack appears among ma- 
terials on the teaching of literature. 
We have studied authors’ lives, the 
chronology of one and another na- 
tional literature, or the defining of 
various literary types. In the Humani- 
ties we profess to discover enduring 
values in literature and the other arts 
through these procedures. Yet we are 


7 To be held July 17 to 28 at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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weak in the most obvious way of 
marking out these values: an explicit 
study of the patterns of images and 
symbols which the writer or artist 
chooses to express those values. Charles 
Swain Thomas, Franklin Baker, and 
Allan Abbott had much the same thing 
in mind, I believe, when they stressed 
“visualization of images” in reading. 
All modern research workers in com- 
munication—not least of all the adver- 
tiser—focus their attention on such 

bols. They are the movie pro- 
ducer’s chief stock in trade. We are 
manipulated by them every day. Yet 
we have done little to arm our students 
against them when they are insidiously 
exploited—as they are in the cartoons 
of several well-known newspapers—or 
to arm our students with them for con- 
structive democratic purposes. Teach- 
ers are beginning to make systematic 
studies of symbolic patterns.* The New 
York conference will seek to provide 
specimen materials. 

A third lack, among others we 
might name, is the lack of some fairly 
generous list of communication skills 
which students and teachers might 
come together on. To many students 
of English the basis for evaluation of 
their work is one of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. It is too often a vaporous 
compound of “correctness,” “sentence 
sense,” “organization,” “imagination,” 
“genius,” “beauty.” These seem to stu- 
dents to have very remote connection, 


*Dr. Elsa Chapin, head of the English depart- 
ment, Packer Institute, Brooklyn; Mr. Peter 
Donchian, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Miss Raymona Hull, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio (Grace H. Dodge Fel- 
low, Teachers College, Columbia University). 


if any, with the give and take of re- 
warding everyday person-to-person 
communication, or the sense of being 
at one with the author or hero or 
heroine of a friendly book, or with a 
radio actor or a movie star whose roles 
and appearance and voice epitomize 
the American character as we like to 
think of it. We shall have a good deal 
of experimenting to do before we 
achieve a satisfactory, workable list of 
communication skills, no doubt. But 
the English Group of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, under the chair- 
manship of Merrill P. Paine, supervisor 
of English in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
is trying out a procedure of charting 
communication skills with students in 
half a dozen classes at various levels. 
First reports are promising. These will 
be among the varied materials to be 
taken up in the July conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In these three instances of materials 
most urgently needed, you will note 
that I have not urged elaborate radio 
and motion picture equipment, metron- 
oscopes, ophthalmographs, voice mir- 
rors, and all the other materials that 
delight those whom we delight to call 
the gadget-minded. It is not because I 
think them unimportant or irrelevant. 
I think we shall need to take seriously 
a statement which George Jensen, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
Sacramento, made to me in February 
when I went to see him about the 
school-wide communication program 
in the Sacramento Senior High School. 
“After the war,” he said, “we shall 
need to see that the English classroom 
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is as well supplied with laboratory 
equipment as the science laboratory.” 

But such communication laboratory 
equipment will be of as little real use 
as many books are today unless stu- 
dents and teachers have clear ideas of 
what they are good for—to give in- 
sight into means and processes of com- 
munication between human beings, for 
the sustaining and improving of human 
life and of the values we live by. Any- 
thing is a gadget when it is new and 
unfamiliar. Printing presses and printed 
books must have seemed gadgets to 
sixteenth century scribes. 

Closing on this matter of symbols 
and idioms, I have a vivid recollection 
of two sorts of English classrooms I 
visited in one of our large cities on a 
survey several years ago. In the older 
buildings the sole equipment apart 
from the teacher’s desk and pupils’ 
desks were some built-in corner book- 
shelves, reminders of someone’s dream 
that the English classroom might pro- 
vide example and incentive for a little 
library which might be duplicated at 
home. The bookshelves were now 


bookless and cluttered with odds and 
ends of tests and exercises. In the 
newer buildings the bookshelves had 
vanished. In their place there was 
mute evidence of a more recent dream 
in a grimy built-in movie screen 
topped by a loud speaker—neither of 
which, the teachers informed me, was 
ever used. 

It was sad symbolism. I wished 
those teachers could have seen such 
classrooms elsewhere as I have seen in 
recent months, where vivid books of 
all times are on the shelf—briefly (and 
where students never accuse teachers 
of being there); where the classroom 
radio-phonograph keeps close critical 
contact with the words and work of 
the world; where films are brought in 
to point up problems in human rela- 
tions, and the significance of symbolic 
processes in those relations; where 
teachers have mastered the relatively 
simple mysteries of AC and DC cur- 
rent, or 334% and 78 r.p.m. for tran- 
scriptions and records; where every- 
one, as the American saying goes, 
“knows what the score is.” 
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The Parent-Teacher Conference 


GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URING the past decade educators 

have become increasingly aware 
that the home as well as the school is 
an educational institution and that, 
therefore, parents share equally with 
teachers the responsibility for insuring 
optimum growth of children. The 
great responsibility of adults for pro- 
viding children with a suitable environ- 
ment is also being recognized, for it is 
an accepted fact that children respond 
in totality to their environment. They 
are particularly influenced by the 
values and attitudes expressed by adults 
in daily living while at the same time 
they are acquiring those physical, 
social, and intellectual skills that en- 
able them to become self-directive and 
contributing members of society. 

Full acceptance of the educational 
role of the home would necessitate a 
revolution in general school practice, 
for not only have home and school 
functioned as separate institutions but 
each has clung to the time-honored pre- 
rogative of exclusiveness. For the 
schoo] and home to learn to plan co- 
operatively for the education of chil- 
dren will require leadership from the 
professional educator; it means en- 
couraging both parents and teachers 
to abandon the protective isolationism 
that has existed for centuries. Enlight- 


enment of the lay public and of pro- 
fessional educators must be accepted 
as a necessary parallel to the introduc- 
tion of any technique that presumes 
cooperation between parents and 
teacher. 

In a process of change, practice in 
any area of living tends to precede 
clarification of a shift in philosophy, 
because the impact of new require- 
ments forces readjustment of the tra- 
ditional pattern. The present status of 
relationship between home and school 
provides an excellent example of prac- 
tice responding to need prior to a 
fundamental re-evaluation of the situa- 
tion. For instance, many schools have 
instituted routine conferences between 
parents and teachers with little realiza- 
tion of the significance of the shift from 
isolation to cooperative responsibility. 
Only when parents, accepting at face 
value the invitation to confer with the 
teacher about their child’s education, 
question school procedure in such 
matters as class grouping, promotion, 
or subject matter does the full signifi- 
cance of the move become apparent 
and frequently alarming. The term 
cooperation as related to working re- 
lationships between home and school 
must be defined to prevent misunder- 
standings which might increase the 
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barrier between these two educational 
agencies rather than eliminate it. Per- 
haps a discussion of the parent-teacher 
conference, which constitutes only one 
vehicle for establishing closer coopera- 
tion between home and school, may 
serve as a means of clarifying this criti- 
cal issue. 


THE CONFERENCE AS A 
TEACHING METHOD 


Before examining the conference 
procedure as a technique used by 
teachers in working with parents, its 
use as a teaching method might be 
summarized. In teaching, the confer- 
ence method emphasizes approach to 
a problem of interest through small dis- 
cussion groups. The teacher, when 
serving as chairman, directs discussion, 
encourages analysis of pertinent con- 
tributions made by members of the 
group, provides suitable reference ma- 
terial, and aims at all times to produce 
clarity and breadth of thinking. The 
educator chairman is a specialist in the 
area discussed, or at least is a learner 
considerably in advance of the group. 
Since topics brought up for discussion 
are not under his control, it is obvious 
that use of the conference method by 
the teacher demands greater flexibility 
and mastery of material than does the 
lecture method. 

The parent-teacher conference, by 
reason of its title alone, presumes the 
use of discussion, and the fact that the 
participants are parents and teacher in- 
dicates that the subject matter will 
pertain to the growth and behavior of 
children. As a professionally trained 
person, the teacher assumes leadership 


in the discussion by encouraging par- 
ents to express their ideas, by increas. 
ing their insight into child behavior 
through timely suggestions, by en- 
deavoring to clarify any area of mis. 
understanding, and, when no solution 
of a difficulty is evident, by providing 
references for reading or advising serv- 
ice of a specialist. Subject matter of 
the conference rather than technique 
presents a hurdle to most teachers, 
To what extent does the teacher 
feel qualified to assume leadership in 
planning for a child’s total growth? 
Her training and experience have em- 
phasized methods of teaching rather 
than a fundamental understanding of 
child growth and motivation, with the 
result that in all areas of growth except 
the intellectual she may be less in- 
formed than the parents. A teacher is 
often at a loss regarding how to help 
a parent who expresses concern over 
undesirable behavior of her child, and 
she may have no resource at her com- 
mand to which to refer the parent. It 
is no wonder, then, that many teachers, 
fully aware of their limited knowledge, 
admit a feeling of trepidation at the 
prospect of conferring with parents 
about child behavior. 

Fortunately, the teacher who de- 
sires to increase her understanding of 
behavior has her material at hand every 
school day of the year. She has ample 
opportunity to observe significant be- 
havior, since children vary in their re- 
sponse to different activities, in their 
response to the teacher, and in their 
general emotional tone. By simply 
noting these differences in the behavior 
of children and asking “why?” a 
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par- teacher will have made a sound begin- sented in her classroom, she faces at 
reas. | ning toward increased understanding once the practical question of teacher 
vior | of behavior. By reading material on load. Assuming that a teacher has 
en. | child psychology or child development _ twenty-five to thirty-five pupils in her 
mis. | she may begin to clarify her ideas con- _ class, how is it possible to add an equal 
tion | cerning the wide range of normal number of hours of conference work 
ling behavior and to gain insight into causes to her monthly, or even her term, 
ery. | underlying deviations from the nor- schedule? Teachers are urged to enter 
+ of | mal. When this point in the study of — into community life, to have interests 
ique children’s behavior is reached, the outside of their profession, to be less “ 
ers, | teacher will usually welcome practical cloistered, and at the same time they 
her | in-service training. The teacher who are expected to incorporate the parent- 





yin becomes interested in the development __ teacher conference into their programs. 
th? | of children rather than in teaching Many schools are accepting this chal- 
em- | subject matter will find that she has an _ lenge by relieving the teacher for con- 
her | abundance of material for parent con- ferences during school hours, and mak- 
of | ferences. ing provision for a substitute teacher 
the Granting that the teacher may ap- ___ in the classroom at this time. Sometimes 
ept proach the conference as a student of classes may be combined for outdoor 
in- child behavior rather than as a special- _or “free choice” activity so that each 
r is ist, she may adapt many of the tech- _ teacher may be relieved one afternoon 
elp niques of the teaching conference a week for conference work. 
ver | method to the person-to-person con- Allowing time for the conference 
ind | ference. She will need to consider during school hours permits greater 
m- particularly the most appropriate time __ flexibility in arranging the hour of the 
lt and place, the purpose of the con- conference with parents. The majority 
“TS, ference, and organization of the ma- —_ of homemakers find it more convenient 
ge, terial she intends to use. to keep appointments during the hours 
the that their children are at school and 
nts TIME AND PLACE OF easier to concentrate on the discussion 
ic datiomeaatasicaes when they know that their children are 
le- In planning for the time of a con- _ safely occupied. Every consideration 
of ference two considerations are in- points to the logical value of arranging 
ry volved—the most convenient hour for time during school hours for the 
ole both teacher and parent and the parent-teacher conference. 
1e- amount of time to be allotted to each In selecting a place for the confer- 
re- conference. It seems generally accepted ence, the major requisite is freedom 
cir that forty-five minutes to an hour is from interruption. It is also important 
cir necessary for the development and dis- _ that the parent feel that the time used 
ly | cussion of topics of importance. If a for the conference is legitimate and 
or teacher is to allow this amount of con- _ not in the nature of special privilege. 





a ference time with each family repre- _If the teacher and parent are seated in 
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chairs of approximately the same 
height, ease and naturalness are pro- 
moted. A teacher seated at her desk 
may appear formidable to many parents 
and may make them hesitant about ex- 
pressing their “naive” ideas before 
authority. Furthermore, they may ex- 
pect from such authority an immediate 
solution of any unsolved problem. 
Both in goup discussion and in a 
person-to-person conference the first 
fifteen minutes is usually devoted to 
generalities that serve to break down 
any constraint on the part of the par- 
ticipants. Assured by the general dis- 
cussion that the teacher is sincerely 
interested in her child, a mother may 
raise a question regarding her child’s 
behavior that is disturbing her. For in- 
stance, she may say to the teacher, “My 
daughter hasn’t many friends and yet 
I know that she longs to have some.” 
Should the teacher be hurried at this 
point, she might be inclined to give a 
“recipe” for developing friendships, 
for example, inviting children to the 
home or arranging a picnic for children 
whom the daughter might find con- 
genial. These are such natural tech- 
niques for encouraging friendships that 
the majority of mothers have tried 
them with the result, all too frequently, 
of greater isolation of the child. If 
the teacher should be interrupted at 
this point in the conference, the mother 
might be prone to decide that she 
really shouldn’t bother the teacher with 
her problem. Yet the social adjustment 
of a child has an effect not only on 
friendship, but often on academic 
progress also. The brief conference 
or disjointed discussion which results 


when there are interruptions accom. 
plishes so little that the end result js , 
feeling of irritation at the amount of 
time consumed. 


PURPOSES OF THE CONFERENCE 


The next step for the teacher to con. 
sider is the goal or purpose of the con. 
ference. In school practice generally, 
parent-teacher conferences are held for 
one of three purposes: (1) to get ac. 
quainted with both parents and ip 
directly with the child’s out-of-school 
life; (2) to report to the parents the 
child’s behavior and progress in school; 
and (3) to secure help in correcti 
undesirable behavior of the child that 
is affecting his progress. Each of these 
types of conferences will be discussed 
in terms of planning that should pre- 
cede the discussion. 

Naturally the getting acquainted 
conference requires the least prepara- 
tion by the teacher, because at this 
time the parent is being given the op- 
portunity to do the talking. This con- 
ference is most successful if held be- 
fore school opens in the fall or during 
the first month of school, for the parent 
can readily understand that she has the 
major contribution to make, inasmuch 
as the teacher is relatively unacquainted 
with the child. This conference, more 
than any other, serves to establish the 
idea of parent cooperation in educa 
tion. The majority of parents have no 
idea what information is desired by the 
teacher, but since this is a schoo] situa- 
tion many will assume that the child’s 
academic progress will be the main i- 
terest of the teacher. The conference 
usually begins with a brief discussion 
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by parent and teacher of the growth 
anticipated during the coming year. 
The teacher may then broaden the dis- 
cussion by asking about the child’s in- 
terests and home activity. Another pro- 
cedure that is usually helpful is to have 
the parent describe the behavior of her 
child that is most satisfactory and the 
attitudes or behavior in which im- 
provement is desired. The teacher may 
ve the way for the report conference 
that will come later in the year by ex- 
plaining the points that w ill be covered 
in the report and asking the parent to 
observe the parallel aspects of the 
child’s behavior out of school. At the 
conclusion of the getting acquainted 
conference both teacher and parent 
usually feel that they know the major 
ints that will be emphasized in home 
and school education for the current 
year. 
" The report conference is being sub- 
stituted for the formal report card in 
many schools, particularly in the lower 
elementary grades. Usually the teacher 
prepares a report of each child’s prog- 
ress and, in an individual conference 
with the parent, presents in either oral 
or written form a brief description of 
the child’s behavior. The written report 
has an advantage over the oral report 
in that the latter often degenerates into 
a teacher lecture. Many parents have 
said that when an oral report is given 
they often fail to comprehend the full 
import of the teacher’s remarks because 
they are preparing themselves for the 
“bad news” that they consider inevi- 
table. This attitude, of course, is de- 
tved from traditional school practice 
in which no parent of a “good child” 


ever came to school for a conference. 
On the other hand, a written report 
with a copy for each member of the 
conference (mother, father, and 
teacher) may be read quickly, thus re- 
lieving the parents at once of any sus- 
pense and enabling them to begin 
discussion.' 

Whether or not a teacher prepares 
a written report, it is essential that all 
available information about a child be 
secured by the teacher and organized 
for presentation. Many teachers keep 
a small file on their desks in which brief 
anecdotal accounts of the significant 
behavior of a child may be noted. If 
notations are made at intervals, the 
teacher can gain a perspective on 
changes in the child’s behavior that 
have occurred over a period of time. 
This procedure militates against the 
danger of using current behavior only 
in presenting a summary of growth. 
Samples of a child’s work in drawing, 
penmanship, or academic subjects help 
the parents to visualize some of the 
school activities and, if these cover a 
period of time, to gain a clearer idea of 
progress made. 

Use by the teacher of all material in 
the cumulative record should be a 
standard procedure in planning for a 
conference. Scores made on achieve- 
ment tests should be evaluated in terms 
of progress expected, growth in rela- 
tion to previous years, particular apti- 
tudes, and possible causes of any weak- 
nesses that may be evident. In short, 


1See Gertrude P. Driscoll, How To Study 
the Behavior of Children. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. 
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from this study, the teacher will be 
qualified to give assurance to parents 
concerning areas in which their child is 
normal or advanced and areas in which 
discussion is necessary to gain insight 
into possible difficulty. The cumulative 
record should serve also to refresh the 
teacher’s memory concerning the com- 
position of the family, the neighbor- 
hood in which they live, and other 
pertinent data. After organizing this 
material the teacher will feel more 
confidence in her ability to discuss any 
aspect of the child’s behavior that may 
be of interest to the parents. 

The corrective conference, based on 
need to correct undesirable behavior 
shown by a child, is the most difficult 
type to steer into constructive discus- 
sion. Particular consideration needs to 
be given to the reasons for requesting 
a conference with the parents. As edu- 
cators, just what response do we ex- 
pect of parents under these circum- 
stances? Do we expect them to 
assume responsibility for correcting 
the difficulty or do we expect to w ork 
with the parents, assuming joint re- 
sponsibility until the situation is 
remedied? The latter procedure neces- 
sitates real cooperation and often en- 
tails basic readjustments in teacher- 
child relationships. In approaching the 
difficulty with the parent, the teacher 
should, as far as she is able, determine 
probable causes of the situation so that 
she can help the parent to see the sev- 
eral possible determinants. If the 
teacher can assume an attitude of 
studying the situation rather than 
blaming the difficulty on the home, the 
parents are helped to take a more ob- 


jective attitude. The teacher must bear 
in mind that the majority of parents 
consider themselves at fault if their 
children are making a poor adjustment 
in school. Children are a projection of 
the parent, an actual living expression 
of some portion of the parent’s make. 
up, so that any derogatory opinion ex- 
pressed about them is in reality deroga- 
tory to the parent. It is seldom that one 
finds parents who are unaware of the 
difficulty under discussion; usually they 
have made sincere but in many cases 
unsuccessful efforts to remedy the 
situation. Frequently the greatest task 
of the teacher is to give the parents 
renewed hope that some improvement 
is possible. It is more important to dis- 
cover the attitude of the parents toward 
the difficulty than to know all the 
methods they have tried or to know 
their complete analysis of the probable 
causes. Because emotional tone and not 
facts plays a prominent part in this type 
of conference, quick results can sel- 
dom be achieved. The gauge of success 
in such a conference is the establish- 
ment of a working relationship rather 
than the formulation of a definite plan 
of correction. 

Planning for the corrective confer- 
ence consists largely of: (1) analysis 
of the behavior records and achieve- 
ment of the child, particularly i in terms 
of assets that may be used in dealing 
with the situation and of giving er 
couragement to the parents, and 
(2) analysis of possible emotional at- 
titudes that may be helped by the 
parents. Incidentally, the teacher may 
find that she herself has an emotional 
attitude that is interfering in her rela- 
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tionship to the child and consequently 
is affecting her success in dealing with 
the difficulty. Parents and teacher may 
have unrecognized feelings such as 
shame, fear, or annoyance that are the 
most potent factors in the situation. 
One very good way for the teacher to 
get insight into her possible unrecog- 
nized feeling concerning a child’s be- 
havior is to ask herself the question, 
“Just why do I think that this behavior 
is so serious? Is it really detrimental to 
the child’s growth or is it just annoy- 
ing to me? Could I be doing anything 
to augment the difficulty? Is there any- 
thing that I could do to alleviate the 
situation before requesting the con- 
ference?” Oftentimes the teacher is 
surprised to find that the child’s assets 
have been forgotten completely and 
that in reality the most frequent treat- 
ment used in school has been a repri- 
mand. Probably the best possible prep- 
aration for mastering the conference 
technique is to learn to work with even 
the most difficult children in the class- 
room, for then working with a parent 
isa natural procedure. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing the preceding dis- 
cussion of specific types of confer- 
ences it may be helpful to consider 
some genera] attitudes and procedures 
that contribute to the establishment of 
a cooperative relationship between 
parents and teachers. Mention has been 
made of the value of emphasizing a 
child’s assets. This point can scarcely 
be overstressed, although the sincerity 
of the teacher must not be sacrificed. 
Parents are naturally sensitive about 


their child’s shortcomings, but they are 
much encouraged by an appreciation 
of his assets. An awareness of any indi- 
vidual’s assets helps also in relegating 
the undesirable behavior to a subordi- 
nate position, which must precede its 
disappearance. All human beings grow 
through using their strongest abilities, 
thus gradually feeling less necessity to 
use undesirable methods to attain their 
ends. 

Another point emphasized in con- 
sidering the several types of confer- 
ences is the use of expressed areas of 
interest, such as discovering the par- 
ents’ ideals, hopes, and ambitions for 
their child. A teacher may develop 
with rapidity the technique of ask- 
ing questions rather than giving 
answers, of listening with interest to 
the parent’s expression of ideas rather 
than waiting impatiently for the parent 
to finish so that she may express her 
ideas. We all enjoy a “good listener,” 
and parents are no exception to the rule. 

A reassuring thought for any person, 
teacher or specialist, who is working 
with parents in planning for their 
children’s welfare is to realize that he 
is a worker with the parent rather than 
an authority who knows all the an- 
swers. This is particularly true in the 
area of human _ behavior, because 
motivations for action stem from many 
sources. For a teacher to feel adequate 
as an authority in this area would in- 
volve preparation that would be over- 
whelming in prospect and inadvisable 
in terms of amount of time required. 
However, as a tolerant, understanding 
coworker with parents, the teacher has 
a distinct contribution to make. 
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It is inevitable that teachers, in their 
study of children’s behavior, will come 
across behaviors that they recognize as 
undesirable and that they would like to 
see changed—but how? Discussion 
usually reveals that parents are equally 
baffled. To what extent is the school 
prepared, through its personnel, to 
offer help to both teachers and parents 
in solving the difficulty? Educators all 
recognize that behavior patterns de- 
velop through use, hence the longer 
they are used the more they tend to be- 
come habitual. Children who are using 
a Negative pattern of behavior are auto- 
matically limiting their chances to 
profit by constructive opportunities in 
school and home. 

As was stated at the beginning of 
this article, inauguration of the parent- 
teacher conference reflects a radical 
shift in school practice. The upheavals 


in our society created by a serious de. 
pression followed by world conflict 
have produced apprehension and other 
emotional tensions that are reflected in 
behavior disturbances of both adult 
and children. As long as the school 
made no attempt to deal with child be. 
havior beyond setting up authoritarian 
controls, parents sought help elsewhere, 
However, as soon as educators express 
an interest in planning for child 
growth in all areas of living and parents 
respond to this interest by requesting 
assistance in providing adequately for 
their children, we come face to face 
with our limitations in meeting this re- 
quest. Inauguration of conferences 
between parents and teachers is a 
sound initial step, but teachers must 
have help in finding solutions to the 
problems that become explicit through 
the conference. 
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The War, Foreign Languages, and the 


Schools of Tomorrow 


DANIEL P. GIRARD 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EFORE Pearl Harbor most Ameri- 

cans were linguistic isolationists. 
In spite of the greater facilities for 
traveling and communication already 
afforded by the airplane and the radio, 
many of us felt that foreign languages 
were for the specialists and not for the 
public at large. If we should be called 
abroad we could always pick up 
enough language to get along, or brush 
up on what was left of our high school 
French, Spanish, German, or else use 
our own brand of American. Further- 
more, most foreigners spoke some sort 
of English anyway and seemed eager 
to use our tongue. 

It is illuminating to point out here 
that before Pearl Harbor the United 
States was at the bottom of the list for 
length of study and age of beginning 
study of foreign languages in secondary 
schools. Although out of almost 40 
nations of the Western world 60 per 
cent offered a foreign language course 
for six years or more in the school cur- 
riculum, over 80 per cent of our high 
school students took a language for 
only two years. Furthermore, we de- 
layed the study of foreign language 
until the ninth and tenth grades, 
whereas almost every foreign country 
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began it in the fifth or sixth grade. 
Another important difference was that 
over 90 per cent of these 40 countries 
required a foreign language of all high 
school students, 75 per cent requiring 
two languages or more. It may be sig- 
nificant that the 10 per cent not requir- 
ing foreign languages of all high school 
students were the English-speaking 
countries: England, Canada, the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS DO NOT 
BUILD LINGUISTS 


In American high schools before 
Pearl Harbor the overwhelming ma- 
jority of language students studied no 
more than 200 hours, and this instruc- 
tion was spread over two years inter- 
rupted by two long summer vacations. 
The emphasis was on reading and 
grammar, to make the students “ap- 
preciate some of the foreign civiliza- 
tion and its literature.” The oral phase 
—hearing and speaking—was mini- 
mized if not entirely neglected. It has 
been calculated that in the average two- 
year language course in high school the 
students got less than an hour and a 


1For additional data consult The French 
Review, Vol. 15, No. 3, pp. 224-27, January, 1942. 
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half of actual practice in conversation! * 
This was probably because the classes 
were usually large, 35 to 45 students, 
and because, as a timesaver, the instruc- 
tion was often given in English. For- 
tunately there were some exceptions. 
Language teaching in Cleveland, De- 
troit, New York, and Washington, for 
example, emphasized the multiple ap- 
proach, made the oral phase precede 
reading and grammar study. But, con- 
sidering the country as a whole, the 
schools were not turning out well- 
rounded linguists. Within the two-year 
limit, with the handicap of a late start, 
we were preparing boys and girls to 
read fairly well, but not to handle with 
any degree of proficiency the other 
phases of the language. This deficiency 
in oral mastery was brought out dra- 
matically by our sudden precipitation 
into global warfare after Pearl Harbor. 
Our Armed Services and government 
agencies began a search for competent 
linguists not only in the more com- 
mon languages traditionally studied— 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, 
but also in the “rarer” languages—Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Japanese, and in the many 
other “unknown” tongues—Malay, 
Hindustani, Zwahili, etc. Finding very 
few linguists trained to talk directly to 
the natives of other lands, the govern- 
ment agencies and the Armed Forces 
set up their own programs, devised 
their own methods, hired their own in- 
structors to turn out their own lin- 
guists. 

2See, “Army Foreign Language Training, 
Schools Can Do as Well.” Letter to the New 
York Times, January 30, 1944, by Theodore 


Huebener, Acting Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, New York City Schools. 


ARMED FORCES LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


When we consider the achievements 
of such training we must remember 
that this was an emergency, results had 
to be obtained in a hurry. Time, 
money, energy, nothing was spared to 
bring about desired results. Let us 
analyze a little more closely some of 
the factors making for the success of 
the undertaking. Let us consider the 
student body. le i is no longer a group 
of youngsters leisurely taking a foreign 
language for a vague and remote pur- 
pose; it is a group of chosen men now 
in the Armed Services, who have 
been picked because of previous lan- 
guage training or for their potential 
ability, as determined by tests, to ae- 
quire the foreign languages. The 
trainee has every incentive to make 
good. When abroad, his ability to make 
himself understood may mean the dif- 
ference between eating and starving, 
finding his way and getting lost, even 
between life and death. This necessity 
for at least a smattering of knowledge 
of a foreign language for ev ery soldier 
in this war was well brought out by the 
United States Office of Education in 
Education for Victory (February 15, 
1943): 


In today’s war it is important that the 
soldier be so equipped. Not only does 4 
man feel less strange if he understands 
what is said to him and is able to pass the 
time of day with people of the country, 
but understanding even a little of the 
language may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death. Even a limited 
ability to meet the ordinary social situa- 
tions greatly increases the cooperation 
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given our troops by the people with 
whom they are billeted. There is probably 
no quicker way of gaining the confidence 
of a foreign-speaking civilian or soldier— 
neutral, friend, or foe—than by trying to 
speak to him in his own tongue. 


Compare this motivation with that of 
our average high school students be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. | 

The emphasis in the Armed Forces’ 
language program is on the spoken 
word. The trainees concentrate on 
making themselves understood. They 
succeed remarkably well and quickly 
because, in addition to this limited aim, 
they have small classes of not more than 
10 students, they study intensively 
from four to six hours a day, and they 
receive instruction from two sets of 
specialists—the teachers and the drill- 
master informants, whose native pro- 
nunciation the soldiers imitate. Under 
such controlled conditions results show 
very quickly. To the uninitiated they 
are in the nature of a miracle, and by 
comparison our slower school ap- 
proach, our less tangible results due to 
less drill, less concentration, and dif- 
ferent aims all combine to make it look 
as if the schools had done a poor job 
indeed. To be fair we must recall that 
200 hours of classroom instruction 
spread over two years at the rate of 45 
minutes a day three or four times a 
week is quite different from a concen- 
tration of several hours a day for nine 
months. The trainees specialize and 
have to make good or else. Our stu- 
dents in the schools are not hand- 
picked and have other courses in the 
curriculum which demand time and 
attention. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
INTENSIVE PROGRAM 


However, if we look at the Army in- 
tensive language-training program with 
a view to adopting some of its best 
features for our schools, we undoubt- 
edly will consider concentrating on the 
hearing and speaking phases of the 
language. We will also cut down the 
size of the beginners’ classes to 20 or 
fewer, for, if the oral phase is to be 
effectively taught, each student must 
receive individual attention particularly 
at the beginning and during the more 
or less prolonged period necessary to 
acquire a good pronunciation. This pre- 
supposes capable teachers with a fine 
command of the spoken language. The 
possibilities of greater use of sound 
films and of recordings of drill lessons 
and passages in the foreign language 
as models or for exercises in aural com- 
prehension are but a few of the rela- 
tively unexplored approaches the 
schools might emphasize. Heretofore 
we have paid too much attention to 
the reading aim. While that aim is im- 
portant, it is but one of four phases of 
language learning, the other three be- 
ing hearing, speaking, and writing. 
Particularly in tomorrow’s_ world, 
when communication through radio, 
television, and airplane travel will bring 
the people of the earth closer together, 
we will need more than ever the oral 
mastery of languages for mutual com- 
prehension. However, when we argue 
in favor of oral mastery we look upon 
it as a tool not to be acquired at the 
expense of reading comprehension 
which can give such deep understand- 
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ing of the foreign culture. In other 
words, we must develop broad cultural 
background as well as technical com- 
petence. Our language-teaching aim, 
therefore, should be mastery instead 
of superficial acquaintance, because 
our interdependent, relatively smaller 
world will, of necessity, put a premium 
not only on bilingual or multilingual 
individuals but also on those who are 
able to interpret foreign cultures. If 
we are to avoid other world conflicts, 
language tools will have to be sharp- 
ened for the better exchange of ideas. 
More and more students will have to 
be trained to take their proper place in 
tomorrow’s world, in which America 
will play a dominant role. An impor- 
tant part of that training will be mas- 
tery of foreign languages, particularly 
by bright students, from whom we may 
expect much of our leadership. 

Few people will question the neces- 
sity for training youth in the coming 
years in tolerance, international good 
will, understanding, and cooperation. 
All-important in this training will be 
the teachers. In the past, we have had 
many fine open-minded teachers with 
broad background, who influenced 
students toward a world outlook. More 
than ever we will need leaders of this 
kind. The proper study of languages 
and literature of other countries con- 
tributes immeasurably to that end. 
Languages are a social necessity. Even 
teachers of other subjects should have 
had language experience. 


TRAINING TEACHERS 


What about the training of the lan- 
guage teachers themselves? We have 


already pointed out that oral command 
will be a primary aim of the students— 
it will be even more important for 
teachers of the language. Because of 
the expense involved, it is very unlikely 
that the Army’s use of foreign-born in. 
formants can be carried over to our 
public schools. We will have to rely, 
therefore, more and more on the 
thorough preparation and excellence of 
our own teachers; their training will 
have to be more rigorous. The greatest 
weakness of students who take their 
Master’s degree in language after at 
least four high school and college years 
of study is their inadequacy to use the 
language actively. They are able to 
receive ideas through lectures; they 
can read; they are acquainted with an 
outline of literature, but these are the 
more passive features of the language 
ability. Therefore, in preparing teach- 
ers, We must stress the more active 
phases in which they are weak—until 
the time comes when more rigorous 
language training in high school and 
college will lead to greater ability to 
use the language actively. The time 
now spent on language study in high 
school and college by language majors 
seems adequate. How that time is spent, 
what emphasis is given, how much in- 
dividual work is demanded are the fac- 
tors calling for improvement. 


SENSATIONAL CLAIMS 


An interesting by-product of the 
Armed Forces’ intensive language pro- 
gram has been the enormous amount 
of exaggerated publicity stressing the 
ease and the speed with which language 
can be acquired. The public has been 
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misled by sensational releases stating 
that one can now learn “plain and 
fancy foreign languages four times as 
fast as was thought possible before the 
war’®; or that, “Japanese is one of the 
hardest of all languages, and we used 
to think you couldn’t learn it in four 
years of continuous study. But the 
Navy school at Boulder, Colorado, sets 
you to chattering it in three months.” 
Other subjects in the curriculum had 
better beware, too, for, according to 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president of 
Grinnell College, “We are discovering 
methods now that enable us to teach 
unusually bright boys in one month 
all the important mathematics, history, 
or physics they get in high school. 
Soon, in one semester of college prep- 
aration, we'll do as much for any gifted 
student as is normally done in four 
years of high school.”’® 

Some of these claims might be partly 
justified for the very bright and the 
unusually gifted, but for the run-of- 
the-mill students we should not expect 
quick cures for linguistic deficiencies. 
Most “miracles” are performed by a 
good deal of unsung hard work, often 
coupled with considerable ability. 
Learning foreign languages is no ex- 
ception. 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The public is now showing an in- 
tense interest in foreign languages. 
Millions of our soldiers are serving in 


®Charles Rumford Walker, “Teaching Lan- 
guages in a Hurry.” Reader’s Digest, May, 1943. 
*Walter Adams, “Can Our Schools Teach 


the GI Way?” Reader’s Digest, March, 1944. 
5 bid. 


all parts of the world. With the open- 
ing of a second front in Europe count- 
less thousands more will be in direct 
contact with French, German, Dutch, 
and other languages. Requests for 
foreign language grammars and dic- 
tionaries, for conversation manuals and 
vocabularies have risen several hun- 
dred per cent within the past year. 
Popular magazines reflect this foreign- 
language consciousness. Good House- 
keeping, Life, Reader’s Digest, Esquire, 
Coronet, Publisher's Weekly, News- 
week, Time, and many more have pub- 
lished within the past few months 
articles on languages. Books populariz- 
ing language-learning are beginning to 
come out, for example, Bodmer’s The 
Loom of Language,® a companion book 
to Mathematics for the Million, show- 
ing “how to learn several languages at 
once, faster and easier than one at a 
time!” Professional schools of lan- 
guages of the Berlitz type report from 
London as well as from New York 
large increases in enrollments. Firms 
that sell foreign-language records place 
full-page advertisements in the news- 
papers. No doubt about it, a language 
boom is upon us! Our schools have not 
as yet reflected this great interest and 
demand through large increases in 
registration, although we can point to 
an increase of 3 per cent in language 
enrollments in New York City this 
semester, in spite of a drop in its school 
population. The day is not far off, 
however, when we shall have to meet 
that growing demand for quicker and 


6 Frederick Bodmer, The Loom of Language 
(Lancelot Hogben, edr.). W. W. Norton, New 
York, 1944. 
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better ways to teach languages, for im- 
parting more rapidly the more immedi- 
ately useful oral phases to students who 
will look upon foreign-language learn- 
ing as an essential part of their training 
for becoming better world citizens. 


WHICH LANGUAGES? 


What languages shall we teach? 
What criterion shall we use to decide 
their relative importance—the number 
of speakers, the land area, the prox- 
imity, the cultural and literary values, 
the importance for business? The tra- 
ditionally taught Western European 
languages maintain their importance, 
it would seem, when measured by any 
of the above criteria. Without going 
into too much detail, we can point out‘ 
that French is not only of prime impor- 
tance for cultural and literary reasons 
but that it is also, next to E nglish, the 
greatest secondary or auxiliary lan- 
guage in the w orld and that, owing to 
the strategic value of the large French 
colonial empire, affording bases all over 
the globe, the French language will 
continue to hold a _ key position.* 
Spanish is of prime importance to us; 
it is the language of our neighbors to 
the south. Its extensive study means 
much for our future welfare. Inter- 
American solidarity, so essential for 
peace, will have to be based on mutual 
comprehension and sympathetic under- 
standing. This will also mean, of 
course, making a place for Portuguese 
in some of our schools, for Brazil is in 

7 Mario Pei, Languages for War and Peace. 
S. F. Vanni, 1943. 

8 Mario Pei, “French as a War Language.” 
French Review, Vol. 
1942. 


16, pp. 52-58, October, 


many ways the most important nation 
in South America. And here it should 
be pointed out that a teacher of g 
Romance language should be prepared 
to teach a second Romance lan 
Teaching Portuguese, for instance, g 
Romance language closely resemblin 
Spanish, French, and Italian, should 
not present much difficulty if we use 
our growing facilities for language 
teaching—radio, sound films, phono- 
graph recordings, adequate texts, and 
so forth. As for German, the fact that 
it has a tradition, a culture; that it js 
important in science and music; that it 
is spoken by 80 million people as a 
national language and by millions of 
others as a secondary or cultural lan- 
guage, particularly in central Europe 
and Scandinavia, makes it seem very 
unwise to neglect it. 
As for Russian, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese, while the need for studying them 
will increase, it is the author’s opinion 
that this need will better be met 
through special language schools or 
centers than through the public schools. 
Some people are of the opinion that 
since English is spoken by more people 
than use any other language in the 
world, the use of that language as an 
international tongue will be sufficient 
for international communication and 
will, therefore, greatly diminish or 
even preclude the necessity for study 
of other languages. This opinion 1s er- 
roneous. No matter how many people 
speak or read our language, this will 
not make us know them better. While 
it will give them some insight into our 
culture, we still will have to learn their 
language if we wish to know their cul- 
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ture. Reading about their civilization 
in English is a very good start, but only 
q start, toward proper understanding 
of a people’s ways. In other words, no 
matter how many foreigners learn our 
English, it would still mean a one-way 
comprehension, a crippled one-way 
psychological approach to world prob- 
lems and ideas. Only through mutual 
language experience can the English- 
speaking nations avoid being misunder- 
stood and possibly accused of linguistic 
domination. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, this war has opened 
our eyes to the need for foreign lan- 
guages not only for the present emer- 
gency but also for taking a more intel- 
ligent part in solving tomorrow’s 
problems. Together with a greater use 
of English throughout the world, 
foreign languages will help facilitate 
international communication and make 
us appreciate foreign cultures and 
civilizations. Foreign languages will be 


a social necessity, and our schools will 
respond to that need by teaching more 
of them to a greater number of students 
who will begin earlier and study more 
intensively. 

The war has brought out the need 
for emphasizing the oral phase of lan- 
guage. The use of the spoken language 
will increase with better traveling fa- 
cilities and with the growth of radio, 
television, and sound films. 

The Armed Forces’ specialized train- 
ing programs have shown us what re- 
sults may be expected if we care to 
duplicate in our schools their intensive, 
concentrated, rigidly controlled, and 
limited aims approach. We have seen 
that some of their methods cannot be 
used in our schools and that some others 
are feasible. 

The public is no longer linguistically 
isolationist. All evidence points to an 
ever-growing demand for the study of 
foreign languages. That demand will 
soon reach the schools. It is up to us 
to meet it intelligently and effectively. 
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Some Current Problems of Business 


Education 


THELMA M. POTTER 


ASSOCIATE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T HE interest of educators is caught, 
naturally, by the exciting newness 
of present-day world-wide problems. 
Asa result, problems of less novelty and 
closer proximity are sometimes neg- 
lected. This is as true in business educa- 
tion as it is in other educational areas. 
The current problems of business edu- 
cation include: (1) the clarification of 
the relationship between business and 
business education; (2) a critical ex- 
amination of the working concepts of 
skill development to determine whether 
inflexible robots or thinking office 
workers are being developed; (3) the 
development of a core of subject mat- 
ter through which to transmit the 
understandings necessary for successful 
work in postwar business offices. 


RELATION BETWEEN BUSINESS 
AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Many schools have established work- 
ing relationships with business offices 
through the establishment of: (1) ad- 
visory boards of business men within 
the community who meet with the 
business teachers to discuss business 
education problems; (2) high school 
placement offices which business men 
call when they are in need of office 


workers; (3) cooperative training pro- 
grams which permit students to get 
their preliminary office experience un- 
der school guidance; (4) teacher visita- 
tion to local business offices; (5) sur- 
veys of business offices in the 
community and graduates working in 
those offices. 

Despite all these cooperative efforts, 
a lack of understanding between busi- 
ness men and business teachers still 
seems to exist. A general clearinghouse 
of information is needed to bridge the 
gap. The facts and opinions in such a 
clearinghouse should move in two di- 
rections—out to business and in to 
education. Office managers at times 
approach the training of new em- 
ployees with a woeful lack of knowl 
edge and information concerning the 
educational problems involved. For ex- 
ample, one company needed additional 
key-driven calculator operators and 
decided to establish a training unit 
within the company to supply the de- 
mand. Thirty machines were acquired, 
thirty textbooks were purchased, thirty 
workers were assigned to the room in 
which the machines and_ textbooks 
were located and were told to go ahead 
and learn. It was assumed that op 
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erators were bound to develop if cer- 
tain elements were brought together in 
the same place. The result, of course, 
was not the desired one. The advice 
and services of a trained teacher might 
have assured returns on that investment 


_ of money, labor, and equipment. 


On the other hand, there are teach- 
ers and their students wasting many 
hours of drill and study on outmoded 
practices and ideas to the neglect of 
useful and important knowledges and 
abilities desirable for the modern busi- 


| ness office. For example, the procedure 


taught for reconciling a bank statement 
may be adapted to balancing a personal 
checking account but may prove in- 
adequate for balancing the checking 
account of a business. Excessive 
amounts of time in typewriting may be 

nt on straight copy timed tests to 
the neglect of the production work re- 
quired on the job. The operation of the 
various calculating machines may be 
taught, but no mention made of the 
application of their use in business sit- 
uations. Consultation with an efficient 
office manager might prevent this kind 
of waste. 

The cooperative effort of business 
men and business teachers in a clearing- 
house organization might result in the 
revision of standards of performance 
in both business offices and classrooms. 
Teachers are prone to accept the stand- 
ards existing in any business office as 
standards for which they should work 
in the classroom, ignoring the fact that 
low standards of work exist in business 
offices as well as anywhere else. An 
office in which the low pressure of 
work does not require an employee to 


479 
type much more than thirty-five or 


forty words a minute is no justification 
for the establishment of thirty-five or 
forty words a minute as a final goal in 
typewriting. 

Probably one of the reasons why 
standards of performance in business 
education have not changed materially 
for many years is this lack of discrimi- 
nation in -hoosing performance levels 
from business offices as goals. Another 
reason is the general lack of the pio- 
neering spirit among the teachers them- 
selves. They fail to assume the responsi- 
bility of their profession by becoming 
intellectually independent and initiat- 
ing advances in achievement. Instead, 
they bind themselves to the level of 
existing practice in offices which have 
felt no particular urgency to ask for an 
improvement of efficiency on the part 
of their employees. A wealth of infor- 
mation concerning standards of per- 
formance is lost to both business men 
and business teachers simply because 
of the lack of a cooperative organiza- 
tion which performs a clearinghouse 
service. 


BUILDING OFFICE SKILLS 
The building of office skills is of 


concern to both office managers and 
business teachers. In discussions of in- 
service training programs of business 
and business courses in schools, the 
skills—shorthand, typewriting, filing, 
office machine operation—dominate 
the discussion. This is true mainly be- 
cause they are the tools with which 
workers perform their jobs, and be- 
cause the results achieved in teaching, 
both in business and in school, are 
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seemingly observable and easily meas- 
urable. 

Appreciation of skillful manipula- 
tion has been well developed in the arts, 
in the minds of both the creator and 
the observer—the use of the brush in 
painting, of the chisel in sculpturing, 
and of the violin bow in music. In 
sports there is an appreciation of the 
skillful art of the figure skater, the 
hurdler, the basketball player, the ten- 
nis player, the swimmer. But in activi- 
ties which we label jobs, work, etc., 
except in the age-old handicrafts, there 
is no common, universal appreciation 
or recognition of tools expertly han- 
dled, of skillful hands producing per- 
fect work, of smoothness of machine 
operation on the part of the worker, 
the employer, or the observer. 

In all probability t this is true because 
of the operation of a great many fac- 
tors in the present scheme of things— 
the large masses of people who are 
being required by modern business and 
industry to do the same kind of work; 
unimaginative teaching which fails to 
stir student minds; the emergency em- 
phasis on getting matériel of war pro- 
duced regardless of method, procedure, 
or waste. 

Under these circumstances, the 
teacher of office skills faces a greater 
challenge than in normal times. He 
holds it within his power to develop an 
alert, adaptable master of the perform- 
ance required, or an unthinking, dull, 
inflexible follower of routines. Accept- 
ance of the challenge means developing 
greater skill in teaching and thereby 
reaching new heights of achievement. 
But surely, if the mind of man can 
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imagine and then bring forth a machine 
that propels itself through the sky a 
speeds greater than four hundred miles 
an hour, it is within the scope of the 
imagination of the teacher to inculcate 
new understandings so that office 
workers may reach new heights of pro- 
duction with little if any more effort 
than they are now expending. 
Probably the first step to take in the 
revitalization of skill building in the 
business subjects is to have teachers and 
students become more keenly aware of 
the nature of the skills which they wish 
to develop. Both teachers and students 
should recognize the typewriting skill, 
for example, as a gradual development 
of a mastery of the entire body in reh- 
tion to the machine. They should rec- 
ognize that there is a body position in 
relation to the machine which reduces 
fatigue to a low point; that there isa 
minimum strength of stroke which 
will produce print; that there are many 
mental, physical, and emotional con- 
trols to be developed in the individual. 
A boy will practice on the baseball 
field for hours to perfect a twist of the 
wrist necessary to throw a curve. A 
tennis player will practice endlessly to 
perfect a backhand stroke. If permitted 
to enter into the secret of the typewrit- 
ing skill which they are developing, 
typists will practice also to perfect the 
flick of the hand necessary for an ex- 
pert carriage return, or to develop 
strength in a weak finger, or to as- 
semble and insert paper in five seconds. 
The teacher of this kind of skill must 
be a well-informed practicer of the 
principles of psychology. He must be 
able to sense the time of defeat, of 
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tiredness, of hopelessness, of high at- 
tainment, of the need for encourage- 
ment, of the necessity for driving, of 
the need for ceasing effort. Such un- 
thinking directions as, “Write five 
copies of page ten”; “You will fail - 
you do not write this without error” 
and “Write paragraph 25 slowly, so 
['ll have time to hand out the papers” 
are outmoded with this concept of 
skill. Standardized direction, sterilized 
practice, and mass development of 
typists grooved in classroom patterns 
must be eliminated, and the study of 
the individual and the adjustment of 
instruction and practice to his particu- 
lar needs must be substituted. What is 
true of the typewriting skill is equally 
true of other machine skills and the 
shorthand skill. 

Periphery skills play an important 
part in the performance of business 
activities and receive attention in in- 
service training programs. They are 
generally neglected i in school training. 
Periphery skills are identified as those 
hand and body motions required in the 
handling of materials related to the 
operation of a machine. An operator of 
a ten-key calculating machine may 
possess a high speed of operation on 
the machine, but if he is recording 
checks which must be turned over one 
by one, the speed with which he han- 
dles the checks will qualify the speed 
of operation of the machine. In filing 
quantities of sales slips under account 
numbers, the hand motions used qualify 
the speed with which such filing is 
done. The speed of typewriting is af- 
fected by the speed of assembling, han- 
dling, and feeding papers. To many 


employees in large companies who are 
paid on the basis of the amount of work 
produced, efficiency of motion in han- 
dling materials is of vital importance. 
The teacher who neglects this area of 
skill development may, unknowingly, 
be lowering the earning power of some 
of his students. This is an area in which 
the teacher must use initiative and not 
wait for business men to demand it of 
him. Some well-managed _ businesses 
have given considerable thought and 
attention to the periphery skills and 
have, through study and investigation, 
eliminated excessive and fatiguing mo- 
tions, at the same time increasing pro- 
duction rates. Teachers should seek the 
most efficient method of performance 
and expand the teaching of the office 
skills to include instruction in the 
periphery actions surrounding the 
basic skill. 


LEADERSHIP QUALITIES AND 
SOCIAL-BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


A young person armed with an office 
skill usually enters a business organiza- 
tion in the general clerical area and 
serves an apprenticeship there before 
he begins his progress upward in the 
concern. The whole core of general 
clerical workers is considered by per- 
sonnel officers to be a reservoir from 
which managing officers will eventually 
be drawn. The potential leaders and 
cooperating workers start at the same 
point as skillful routine workers. It is, 
however, more than just the outward 
evidence of the possession of skill 
which determines progress in an up- 
ward direction. It is the demonstration 
of an understanding of the basic value 
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of organization of work; it is good 


judgment, adaptability, ingenuity, 
kindness; it is knowing where to get 
information not possessed; it is sensing 
other people’s difficulties, unspoken 
needs, and desires. 

There is not time in the teaching of 
the skills to give the subject matter and 
experiences necessary for the develop- 
ment of these qualities. This responsi- 
bility must be assumed by the teachers 
of the social-business subjects. These 
subjects include general business train- 
ing, commercial law, business organiza- 
tion, commercial geography, and office 
practice. The evolution of business and 
business education has left this area in 
a sadly muddled state. As it exists in 
the average high school, it is unorgan- 
ized and without sequence. The subject 
matter lacks direction and clear pur- 
pose. It consists, baldly speaking, 
largely of courses to be taken, rather 
than vital subject matter and experi- 
ences offered to develop critical think- 
ing and background information in 
business situations. 

Isolated attempts have been made to 
facilitate the organization of this body 
of material. In the St. Louis! and Pirtts- 
burgh? survey reports specific recom- 


1The Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, The Report of a Survey of the 
Public Schools of St. Louis, Missouri. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1939. 

2 The Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, The Report of a Survey of the 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1940. 


mendations were made for the develop. 
ment of an organized core of materia] 
in this area. A school here and there has 
made some movement in this direction, 
but a general stagnation seems to have 
set in, and the lack of activity in the 
development of the social-business sub- 
jects area is all too apparent. 

School administrators, teachers, and 
research workers could profitably de- 
vote time and attention to this unsolved 
problem in business education. The ex- 
periences of modern business need to 
be developed into subject matter which 
will encourage the kind of thinking 
that brings out leadership qualities in 
an individual and provides background 
information which makes intelligent 
cooperating workers. 


SUMMARY 


The steps necessary for the continu- 
ing growth and expansion of business 
education appear to be: 

1. The development of a two-way 
cooperative effort between business 
teachers and business men. 

2. Examination of the methods of 
teaching office skills to determine 
whether we are turning out robots or 
cooperating workers for the continu- 
ing development and expansion of busi- 
ness within a democratic world. 

3. The development of a sequence 
of vital materials in the social-business 
subjects to encourage the kind of think- 
ing which develops leadership and to 
give the necessary background infor- 
mation for the education of intelligent 
cooperating workers. 
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wa period of recurrent crises which 

for a generation have threatened to 
reduce the world to ruin it is natural 
that the minds of men should be de- 
voted to the formulation of plans to 
assure peace in the future. Plans for 
some form of world organization to 
establish and maintain security and 
stability of the human race may, how- 
ever, prove to be worth little more 
than the paper on which they are 
written unless attention is devoted to 
the reconstruction of education. For 
it will be only as human beings ac- 
quire an understanding of the world 
in which they live that even the best 
plans to promote the peaceful organ- 
zation of that world can be anything 
more than paper constitutions. Their 
success depends upon the widespread 
dissemination of intelligent under- 
sanding and appreciation of values 
which education should provide. Edu- 
cation, in other words, cannot be con- 
ducted in a vacuum; it must be related 
to the social structure which it is to 
serve and that social structure is in- 
*This article is the Introduction to the 
Twentieth Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University (edited by Dr. Kandel). Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 1943. 
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creasingly becoming coterminous with 
the world. 

The crisis in education is not new. 
At the secondary level unrest began 
to be marked some fifty years ago and 
arose out of a conflict between the old 
and new subjects; it began to be more 
serious as the number of students with 
different types of abilities and interests 
increased. Higher education was not 
seriously affected, outside the United 
States, until after World War I. At 
this level the unrest took the form of 
a critical attitude toward the encroach- 
ments of new fields of study into 
preserves hallowed by tradition. It took 
another form, also, as youth began to 
revolt against a type of education 
which failed, in their opinion, to help 
them to understand the world in which 
they lived. That youth should be mod- 
ernist and of their generation is perhaps 
not surprising, but in their demand for 
immediate solutions of the problems of 
life they tended to consider any ideas 
or ideals derived from the experience 
of the past as outworn, outmoded, 
and impractical. Unable to find an- 
swers in the university classrooms, 
they sought ready-made solutions out- 
side. Their criticisms seemed to arise 
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out of a feeling that there was a 
divorce between education and life. 

The unrest was, however, more far- 
reaching. The revolt of youth was the 
result of rapidly developing changes 
which had begun to manifest them- 
selves in every aspect of life—social, 
political, economic, and cultural. The 
authority of tradition which had al- 
ready been undermined by the mod- 
ern development of the sciences began 
to be questioned generally. The prog- 
ress of science and technology pro- 
duced a new civilization in which 
traditional values were felt to have lost 
their meaning. In the rapid expansion 
of knowiedge and the organization of 
new fields of study the traditional 
studies, both in secondary and in 
higher education, found the severest 
challenge which they have had to meet 
for centuries. The expansion of knowl- 
edge and the demands for trained and 
expert services placed new demands on 
higher education to provide the neces- 
sary preparation. 

From these forces came the chal- 
lenge to the modern university to go 
beyond its traditional purposes of 
promoting scholarship and research 
and providing preparation for a rela- 
tively small number of professions. 
The choice opened to the university 
was to continue in its traditional 
grooves or to adapt itself to the new 
demands of a changing social struc- 
ture. Where the challenge was not 
met, new institutions began to be estab- 
lished to offer the new types of educa- 
tion which were demanded; where it 
was met new schools or departments 
were added to the existing fabric of 


the university. In either case there de. 
veloped in the same or in different jp. 
stitutions a certain conflict between 
cultural and vocational education. To 
the objection that the university jg 
not the place to provide vocational 
education the answer has been given 
that even the cultural education offered 
in the past was vocational since it was 
regarded as an essential foundation for 
certain professions such as the min- 
istry, teaching, and law. 

The issue, however, is not whether 
the university shall draw a line of 
demarcation between what is cultural 
and what is vocational, but whether it 
can ignore new fields of intellectual 
activity which emerge from the con- 
temporary changes in civilization and 
culture. From this point of view the 
university still has the function of re- 
interpreting the traditional studies in 
the light of modern needs, and, if it is 
not to remain the home of lost causes, 
of assuming leadership in advancing 
scholarship and research in any aspect 
of modern culture in which scholarship 
and research are needed. The tendency 
of institutions of higher education to 
look askance at new fields of study is 
not new. It is only in relatively recent 
years that sciences have come to be 
regarded as subjects of university 
study; resistance to the adoption of 
still newer subjects is so patent as to 
need no illustrations. The expansion of 
knowledge and the organization of new 
studies, however, have brought a new 
danger in their wake—the danger of 
narrow specialization. Increasing dif- 
ferentiation of studies has destroyed 
that common foundation of education 
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which made possible a common lan- 
guage of discourse. That destruction is 
being hastened still more rapidly by 
the proliferation of special studies. The 
specialist today may be said to face the 
world as the blind man the elephant, 
failing to see life as a whole. 

The danger of specialization has 
long been recognized. It was the basis 
of the advocacy of a Pansophic College 
by John Amos Comenius in the seven- 


teenth century as it is of H. G. Wells’s 


proposal of a World Encyclopedia or 
World Brain in the twentieth. Special- 
ation is today desirable but it will 
be promoted at too great a cost to 
society if at some point in his educa- 
tional career the specialist does not 
acquire a realization and an under- 
sanding of the bearing of his special 
field of study on the social and intel- 
lectual life of his day. The danger of 
overspecialization has been described 
by Ortega y Gasset in The Revolt of 
the Masses: 


The most immediate result of the 
unbalanced specialisation has been that to- 
day, when there are more “scientists” 
than ever, there are much less “cul- 
tured” men than, for example, about 1750. 
And the worst is that with these turn- 
spits of science not even the real progress 
of science itself is assured. For science 
needs from time to time, as a necessary 
regulator of its own advance, a labour 
of reconstitution, and, as I have said, this 
demands an effort towards unification, 
which grows more and more difficult, 
involving, as it does, ever-vaster regions 
of the world of knowledge.’ 


‘José Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the 
Masses, p. 125. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1932. 


If the danger of specialization is 
genuine, the distinction which has for 
so long been maintained in education, 
and which had its origin in Aristotle’s 
discussion of liberal and illiberal educa- 
tion, must be broken down. The two 
aspects of education—the cultural and 
the utilitarian, the academic and the 
vocational, pure science or scholarship 
and applied science or utility, the 
speculative and the practical—must be 
conducted side by side, each invigorat- 
ing and vitalizing the other. The ques- 
tion which the modern university must 
solve is whether aspects of life in the 
past are the proper sphere of academic 
and scholarly research, while the study 
of the same subjects which are pressing 
for solution at the present time should 
be relegated to technical or other in- 
stitutions. Should the modern univer- 
sity devote itself to the study of 
“inert ideas,” the mere accumulation of 
knowledge and information, or should 
it subject these to the invigorating and 
vitalizing inspiration which comes from 
testing theory by practice and inspect- 
ing practice in the light of theory? 
The issue has been tersely put in the 
phrase of Professor Alfred N. White- 
head that “celibacy does not suit a 
university.” And before Professor 
Whitehead, Cardinal Newman _ had 
suggested the same idea when he 
defined the concept of intellectual 
utility as “not useful in any low, 
mechanical, mercantile sense, but as 
diffusing good, or as a blessing, or a 
gift, or power, or treasure, first to the 
owner, then through him to the 
world.” Both statements may be inter- 
preted as meaning that higher educa- 
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tion, like any other level of education, 
derives its meaning from the cultural 
environment for whose service it exists. 
Otherwise, the work of a university 
would remain in the air and continue 
to be the privilege of the few who 
wish to remain aloof from the con- 
cerns of the everyday world. 

The world is beginning increasingly 
to place its reliance upon the guidance 
and advice of the expert, but that 
reliance can be strengthened only as 
the expert interprets the theories which 
he develops in his study or in the 
laboratory in practical terms of mod- 
ern life. The aloofness which was 
characteristic of the university in the 
nineteenth century helped to promote 
a certain skepticism which was mani- 
fested, on the one hand, in the popular 
gibes against “brain trusts” and, on the 
other, in the revolt of youth. The 
modern university must emerge from 
its cloistered shelter and provide a 
type of education in which theory and 
practice enrich each other. To the 
degree that the university realizes its 
obligations to the social structure in 
which it has its being, to that degree 
it «can become the link between the 
past and the present and contribute 
to progress in the future. 

Such a realization of its obligations 
does not mean, however, that the uni- 
versity must surrender that atmos- 
phere of freedom which is the only 
guarantee of the advancement of 
scholarship and the conduct of re- 
search. Education cannot thrive if it is 
subjected to control even in the in- 
terests of society. The pursuit and 
advancement of knowledge must be 
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free and untrammeled. To make the 
university the handmaiden of politicsis 
to put it into the chains of bon 

and to destroy that objectivity by 
which the bounds of know ‘ledge can 
be extended. The conversion of the 
German universities to the service of 
the Nazi State with its own precon- 
ceived needs and demands sounded 
their death knell and deprived them 
of their place in the world of scholar. 
ship and research. Under Nazi control 
the German universities have been 


dedicated to manufacturing apologetics | 


for the Nazi ideologies of war, biol 
and the master race. Long before the 
actual outbreak of the war they had 
become the centers of preparation for 
it. Humanistic studies were discarded 
because the cult of barbarism cannot 
tolerate the ideals for which humanism 
has stood. Academic freedom has been 
described by the leading Nazi philos- 
opher of education as “absolute non- 
sense,” while the thesis of another has 
been the replacement of the scholar 
by the soldier type (die Ersetzung des 
Gebildeten durch den Typus des 
Soldaten). Hence “objective truth,” 
according to the Nazi Minister of the 
Interior, Wilhelm Frick, “is secondary 
and not always to be desired,” an echo 
of Hitler’s statement that it is the duty 
of Germans “not to look for objective 
truth, in so far as it may be favorable 
to others, but uninterruptedly to serve 
one’s own truth.” 

The effects of the World War on 
higher education in the English- speak- 
ing countries are clearly presented i in 
this volume. The universities could not 
escape the impact of a war which 
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threatens the ideals which it is their 
duty to maintain. It was inevitable in 
a global war which affects the lives of 
every man, woman, and child that the 
universities should have recognized 
their obligation to make all contribu- 
tions that would aid in the war effort. 
Everywhere their work has been dis- 
rupted. Students and teachers of mili- 
tary age have been called to active 
service; others have been drafted for 
various services that are urgently 
needed; a small number only have been 
permitted to continue their studies or 
their research work in those fields 
which are considered to be contribu- 
tory to the immediate conduct of the 
war. Rarely, if ever before, has there 
been the same recognition of the rela- 
tion of higher education to immediate 
social needs. Unfortunately those needs 
ae restricted to preparation for the 
task of destruction. 

In a spectacular way the present 
situation has demonstrated the im- 
portance which the sciences and 
technology have assumed in modern 
warfare. Their importance in the mod- 
em world had been growing apace 
before the war. It needed only the war 
to bring out the danger of an over- 
emphasis on sciences and technology, 
if divorced from those studies which 
alone can give meaning to life. This 
danger had already been foreseen 
many years ago when Henry Adams 
wrote to Charles Adams that “man 
has mounted science and is now run 
away with. I firmly believe that be- 
fore many centuries more, science will 
be the master of man. The engines he 
will have invented will be beyond his 


strength to control. Some day science 
may have the existence of mankind in 
its power, and the human race com- 
mit suicide by blowing up the world.” 
It is paradoxical that in a war which 
is being fought to preserve the great 
ideals which man _ has struggled for 
centuries to attain, those studies by 
which these ideals should be _ trans- 
mitted have been suspended for the 
duration. This in part is a reflection of 
the disparagement of liberal studies 
which had been proceeding for some 
time before the war; it is also a result 
of the compartmentalization of studies 
into humanities and sciences, as though 
the two had no relation to each other. 
The decline of interest in liberal studies 
may be due, in part, to failure to rein- 
terpret and adapt them to the needs of 
the times, and, in part, to an attempt 
to apply the methods of the sciences 
to their acquisition. If humanism means 
the study of everything that pertains 
to man, every form of intellectual ac- 
tivity—the sciences as much as the 
humanities—can be humanistic. Both 
are devoted to the study of man’s 
relation to his world, and yet each has 
its own peculiar contribution to make 
to an understanding of this relation. 
Man has as much need of the intangible 
values—the ideals of freedom, justice, 
tolerance, fair-mindedness—which the 
liberal studies can impart, as of the 
objective contributions of the sciences 
which may contribute more imme- 
diately to his material welfare. 
Attention is directed in the con- 
tributions which follow to the danger 
of suspending the study of the human- 
ities. It may be enough to draw atten- 
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tion to the danger to avoid it. If, how- 


ever, the war should continue for 


several years longer than is at present 
anticipated, thousands of young men 
and women, upon whom will fall the 
responsibility of reconstructing a dis- 
traught world, will have been intel- 
lectually disfranchised. They may have 
received a training in the techniques 
for restoring the material fabric of the 
world; they will have been deprived 
of an opportunity of studying the 
great purposes which have guided the 
progress of the world. For it is only as 
men understand these purposes that 
they will acquire the conviction that 


the wave of the future is not what the 
totalitarians envision it, but that it 


bzgan as soon as man pictured himself 
as created in the image of God and 
realized his worth and dignity as a 
human being. Science and technology 
may enable man to accumulate more 
material goods—although the economic 
crisis of the period between the two 
wars proved that science and tech- 
nology could give no counsel on their 
equable distribution—but they are not 
concerned with what makes life worth 
living. The economic determinists have 
still to prove that the arts will flourish 


and culture “boom” when the material 


goods are adequately distributed. For 


his ideals man must turn to the wisdom 
of the race, which the liberal studies 


should impart. 

Referring to a statement by Presi- 
dent Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth 
that “it would be a tragic paradox if, 


as a result of the war, we were to 
allow our system of education to be 


transformed into the type of education 
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which has made it so easy for a crowd 
of governmental gangsters like Hitler’s 
outfit to commandeer a whole popuh- 
tion,” Mr. Wendell Willkie in ay 
address on “Freedom and the Liber 
Arts,” delivered at Duke University, 
January 14, 1943, went on to say that 


The destruction of the tradition of the 
liberal arts, at this crisis in our history, 
when freedom is more than ever at stake, 
would mean just that. It would be 4 
crime, comparable, in my opinion, with 
the burning of the books by the Nazis, 
And it would have approximately the 
same results. Burn your books—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, neglect your 
books—and you will lose freedom, as 
surely as if you were to invite Hitler 
and his henchmen to rule over you. 


The increasing complexities of mod- 
ern life, combined with the desire for 
economic security, have intensified the 
movement for specialized training at all 
levels. While specialization is inevi- 
table, there is some danger that in the 
demand for training for gaining 2 
livelihood education for responsible 
life as a citizen and as a human being 
may be neglected. In upholding the 
importance of liberal education the 
university can exercise leadership in 
the development of education at al 
levels. As opportunities for education 
and for training for expert services in- 
crease, the university will be called 
upon to play its part in the proper 
distribution of these opportunities and 
see to it that those who can con 
tribute most are given most. It will 
be the task of the university to find 
new social uses for the trained expert 


or new channels of usefulness; the | 
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university, in other words, must be in 
and of the community. The university 
will thus preserve its function as the 
center for the advancement of scholar- 
ship and the conduct of research as 
well as for the education of those 
whose services will be devoted to the 
promotion of social welfare. It is only 
in this sense that the traditional con- 
tempt for the intellectual, as one cut 
off from the concerns of the world, 
can be dissipated. 

The university has another oppor- 
tunity for service in destroying the 
cleavage which has existed between the 
educated and uneducated, the intel- 
lectual and non-intellectual, by popu- 
larizing knowledge. In the field of 
adult education, which promises to 
assume greater importance than it has 
ever enjoyed, the university, in co- 
operation with other agencies, has a 
part to play in popularizing its dis- 
coveries and in spreading the convic- 
tion that the disciplines which are its 
domain are directed ultimately to 
bringing practical benefits to man in 
helping him to understand the world 
in which he lives. In other words, the 
university should not be an institution 


existing in isolation but should stand 
at the apex of the educational system, 
setting the standards and ideals for the 
institutions below it. Ortega y Gasset 
and Thomas Mann have maintained 
that one of the difficulties in contem- 
porary life is due to the fact that the 
masses have accepted the results of 
modern discoveries without intelligent 
understanding of the conditions neces- 
sary for making them and have pro- 
ceeded to develop their own philos- 
ophies of life without the prerequisite 
foundations. If this is true, it is equally 
true that the university and intel- 
lectuals have refrained from giving 
the masses the leadership which they 
need. 

In the widespread movements for 
educational reconstruction to ensure 
the preservation of the fruits of the 
victory that will come, higher educa- 
tion will have a new role to play not 
only in preserving the ideals for which 
it has stood—the advancement of the 
bounds of knowledge in an atmosphere 
of freedom—but also in assuming re- 
sponsibility for leadership and training 
in all aspects of learning for the ad- 
vancement of human welfare. 
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The Register of Doctoral Dissertations, 
1899-1936 was issued in 1937. Volume 2 
of the Register, covering dissertations from 
1937 through 1941 was issued in 1942. A 
chronological listing of Teachers College 
doctoral dissertations forms the main part 
of the Register, which also includes author 
and subject indexes. The Register does not 
cover publications forming part of the 
work submitted for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree (Ed.D.). 

Annual supplements appear regularly in 
the March or April number of Teachers 
College Record, and a subject index is in- 
cluded every other year. The Register and 
numbers of Teachers College Record in 
which the supplements appear may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

The present supplement combines with 
the compilation of the 1943 doctoral dis- 
sertations the subject index for the years 
1942 and 1943. The titles of the disserta- 
tions not yet published are given as of 
March 15, 1944. It should be noted that 
titles are sometimes changed at the time 
of printing. 


ABERNATHY, RUTH 

A study of expenditure and service in 
physical education; an analysis of vari- 
ables and suggested techniques for the 
interpretation of expenditures in terms 
of service in selected schools of New 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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51. 


52. 
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York state. 


lege, 1944. 
In press. 


New York, Teachers Col- 


ANpERSON, Mary RALEIGH 
Protestant mission schools for girls in 
south China (1827 to the Japanese 
invasion). Mobile, Ala., Heiter-Starke 
printing co., 1943. 365p. 


Beit, Jutiet Oper 

Psychological aspects of dental treat- 
ment of children. Madison, Wis., Jour- 
nal of experimental education, 1943. 
87p. 

Brown, KennNetH E. 

General mathematics in American col- 


leges. New York, Teachers College, 
1943. 167p. [TCCE 893]* 


Burns, SAMUEL THOMPSON 
Functional harmonic skills used by se- 
lected high school choral leaders. New 
York, Teachers College, 1944. 

In press. 


CHANG, CHUNG-YUAN 

A study of the relative merits of the 
vertical and horizontal lines in reading 
Chinese print. New York, 1942. 64p. 
(Archives of psychology, no. 276) 


Decker, DonaLp GILMoRE 

The relationship between natural re- 
sources and activities of people in 
Colorado. New York, 1943. 41p. 


* roce=Teachers College Contributions to Education, published by the Bureau of Publications of 


Teachers College. 
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EpLer, STEPHEN Epwarp 

Honorary degrees; a survey of their 
use and abuse. Washington, American 
council of public affairs ;1943, 224p. 


EveroTe, WARREN PETER 

Agricultural science to serve youth; 
some outcomes of a course in experi- 
mental science for secondary-school 
students. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1943- 79p. [TccE go1]* 


FiescH, RupoLF FRANZ 

Marks of readable style; a study in 
adult education. New York, Teachers 
College, 1943. 69p. [TccE 897]* 


FriepMAN, BertHa Beryi 
Foundations of the measurement of 
values; the methodology of location and 


quantification. New ‘York, Teachers 
College, 1944. 
In press. 

. Gann, Epitu 


A study of reading difficulty in rela- 
tion to personality organization. New 
York, Teachers College, 1944. 

In press. 


HAMALAINEN, ARTHUR EMIL 

An appraisal of anecdotal records. 
New York, Teachers College, 1943. 
87p. [TccE 891]* 


. Henprickson, ANDREW 


Trends in public school adult education 
in cities of the United States, 1929- 
1939. ,;Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 
inc.) 1943. 167p. 


Larore, Mrs. Gertrupe GitMorE 
Practices of parents in dealing with 
preschool children. New York, Teach- 
ers College, 1944. 

In press. 


Lewis, Virginia WHITNEY 

Changing the behavior of adolescent 
girls; a description of process. New 
York, 1943. 87p. (Archives of psy- 
chology, no. 279) 


64. 


65. 


68. 


69. 


71. 


49! 
Mackie, RoMarne Prior 
Crippled children in American educa- 


tion. New York, Teachers College, 
1944. 
In press. 


Monr, JENNIE 

A study of popular books on the 
physical sciences. New York, 1942. 
107p. 


Newey, CLARENCE ALBERT 

Class size and educational adaptability, 
including observations on invention; a 
study of selected elementary school 
classes in New Jersey. New York, 
Teachers College, 1943. 99p. [TccE 
894]* 


Orrner, HERMAN LEROY 
Administrative procedures for chang- 
ing curriculum patterns for selected 
state teachers colleges; with special 
reference to New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. New York, Teach- 
ers College, 1944. 145p. [TecE 898]* 


. Potrrer, Davip 


Debating in the colonial chartered col- 
leges; an historical survey, 1642-1900. 
New York, Teachers College, 1944. 
160p. [TCCE 899]* 


Potter, THELMA MaAupE 

An analysis of the work of general 
clerical employees. New York, Teach- 
ers College, 1944. 97p. [TCCE 903]* 


Pye, Orrea FLORENCE 

The utilization of iron from different 
foods by normal young rats. 

In press. 


RANKIN, Marie 

Children’s interests in library books of 
fiction. New York, Teachers College, 
1944. 

In press. 


Scuroeper, Evrinor Marie 

Trend and reliability of successive units 
of archery score, and study of selected 
factors which appear to influence such 
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72. 


73- 


74- 
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scores. A study of daily records of a 
group of undergraduate college women, 
in three successive instructional series of 
twelve lessons each, and supplementary 
analysis of trend of small units of 
score made within a single lesson. 

In press. 


SILVERMAN, SYLVIA SUSAN 
Psychological implications of clothing 
and appearance for adolescent girls. 
New York, Teachers College, 1944. 

In press. 


SUTHERLAND, Mary ETHEL 

One-step problem patterns and their 
relation to problem solving in arith- 
metic. 

In press. 


Topp, Lewis Paut 
Wartime relations of the federal gov- 
ernment and the public schools, 1917- 


1918. New York, Teachers College, 
1944. 
In press. 


Ursan, JoHNn 

Behavior changes resulting from a 
study of communicable diseases; an 
evaluation of the effects of learning on 
certain actions of high school pupils. 
New York, Teachers College, 1944. 
109p. [TCCE 896]* 


76. 


78. 


79- 


8o. 


81. 


Wann, Mrs. Marie D1 Mario 

A study of fact and attitude aboy 
gonorrhea as demonstrated by question. 
naire study. ,;New York?, 1943. 68p, 


Whuiteway, Heten Louise 
Scientific method and the conditions of 
social intelligence. St. John’s, New. 
foundland, Trade printers and pub. 
lishers, Itd., 1943. 189p. 


Wicutwick, Mary IRENE 

Vocational interest patterns; a develop. 
mental study of a group of coll 
women. New York, Teachers College, 
1944. 

In press. 


ZEITLIN, JOSEPH 

American rabbis; their religious and 
social attitudes. New York, Teachers 
College, 1944. 

In press. 


ZIMMERMAN, Mrs. JANE Dorsey 
Radio pronunciations of 200 educated 
nonprofessional radio speakers. 

In press. 


Zucker, Hersert JOHN 
Affectional 
quency. New York, 
(Archives of psychology, no. 286) 


SUBJECT INDEX 


VoLuME 2, First AND Seconp ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTS, 1942-1943 


Note: The numbers refer to items in the Register, not to pages. 


Academic degrees: 54 
Achievement tests: 43 
Adaptation, Educational: 65 
Administration 

Adult education: 60 

City: 60 

Class size: 65 

Classroom management: 17 

Curriculum construction: 1, 66 

Educational adaptation: 65 


Finance: 47 


Selection of teachers: 16, 42 


State and education: 74 
Teachers colleges: 66 
War and education: 74 


Adolescence: 17, 62, 70, 72 


Adult education: 


22, 56, 60 


Aesthetics: 40 
Africa, East: 14 
Africa, South: 45 
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: 24 

iesieore: 53 

Teaching: 55 
Alcohol 

Physiological effect: 36 
Americanization: 60 
Anecdotal records: 59 
Aptitude tests: 30 
Archery scores: 71 
Arithmetic: 73 
Art, Modern: 23 
Art education: 23 
Astronomy: 32 
Attitude: 5, 31, 32, 41, 76, 79 
Attitude tests: 31, 32, 41, 76 
Bard college, Annandale, N. Y.: 4 
Beauty, Personal: 72 
Behavior: 31, 49, 62, 75 
Behaviorism: 10 
Bellevue adult intelligence scale: 27 
Bennington college, Bennington, Vt.: 4 
Biology 

Textbooks: 36 
Body alignment: 26 
Book selection: 70 
Boys: 24 
California: 55 
Child development: 5, 13, 23, 49, 61, 81 
Children’s literature: 70 
China: 48 
Chinese language: 52 
Chinese print: 52 
Choral leaders: 51 
Choral music: 9, 51 
Chord frequencies in music: 7 
Class size: 65 
Classroom disturbances: 17 
Clerical employees: 68 
Clothing: 72 
College graduates: 12 
College music: 20 
College students: 12, 78 
Colonial education: 14 
Colorado: 53 
Communicable diseases: 75 
Community music: 20 
Composition (Music): 7, 46 
Consumer education: 37 
Cosmetics: 72 


Creative process in music: 46 
Creel committee: 74 
Criminals: 27 
Cripples: 63 
Cultural activities: 22 
Curriculum 

Elementary schools: 1 

Teachers colleges: 66 

See also school subjects 
Curriculum construction: 1 
Debating: 67 
Degrees, Honorary: 54 
Delinquent children: 81 
Democracy and education: 33 
Democracy, Conceptions of: 3 
Dental treatment: 49 


Diet: 69 

Diseases, Cummunicable: 75 
East Africa: 14 

Economics 


Textbooks: 34 
Educational adaptability: 65 
Educational inbreeding: 42 
Educational psychology 
Attitude: 5, 31, 32, 41, 76, 79 
Behavior: 31, 49, 62, 75 
Behaviorism: 10 
Creative process: 46 
Delinquent children: 81 
Errors, Exposure to: 28 
Gifted children: 13 
Group learning: 71 
Interrelation of senses: 46 
Interest: 70, 78 
Leadership: 21 
Learning: 15, 28, 78 
Parent-child relationships: 61, 81 
Personality: 13, 17, 21, 58, 81 
Preferences: 23, 70 
Problem solving: 73 
Reading: 8, 52, 58 
Senses, Interrelation of: 46 
See also Tests and measurements 
Elementary education: 1, 5, 23, 65 
See also school subjects 
Energy expenditure: 24 
English language 
Dialects: 25 
Grammar: 28 
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Phonetics: 25 
Pronunciation: 80 
Style: 56 
Tests: 25, 28 
Errors, Exposure to: 28 
Fye movement: 8 
Finance: 47 
General education: 4, 33 
Gifted children: 13 
Girls: 62, 72 
God: 31 
Gonorrhea: 76 
Grading of students: 59 
Group learning: 71 
Group opinion: 44 
Guidance: 62, 78 
Harmony: 7, 51 
Hawaiian Islands: 25 
Health education: 76 
Hemoglobin: 69 
High school students: 32, 75 
Higher education 
Debating: 67 
General education: 4 
History: 67 
Humanities: 40 
Liberal arts colleges: 4 
Mathematics: 50 
Physical education: 11 
See also Teacher education 
History of education 
Debating: 67 
Higher education: 67 
Protestant mission schools: 48 
Reading: 19 
Teacher education: 66 
Textbooks: 34 
Honorary degrees: 54 
Humanities: 40 
Inbreeding, Educational: 42 
Individual differences: 21 
Installment selling: 37 
Intelligence tests: 27 
Interest: 70, 78 
Interest questionnaires: 78 
Interrelation of senses: 46 
Inter-personal relations: 21 
Iraq: 1 
Iron utilization: 69 


Italianization: 14 
Italy: 14 
Jews: 79 
Job analysis: 68 
Job satisfaction: 78 
Juvenile delinquency: 81 
Leadership: 21 
Learning: 15, 28, 71 
Libya: 14 
Literature: 40, 64, 70 
Los Angeles: 55 
Mathematics 
Teaching: 45, 50 
Mead, George Herbert: 10 
Mechanical efficiency: 24 
Metabolism: 24, 26 
Metronoscope: 8 
Mission schools: 48 
Modern art: 23 
Music 
Choral leaders: 51 
Choral music: 9, 51 
Chord frequencies: 7 
College music: 20 
Community music: 20 
Composition: 7, 46 
Creative process in: 46 
Evaluation: 9 
Harmony: 51 
Tests: 30 
Music education: 20, 51 
Musical ability tests: 30 
Native education: 14 
Natural resources: 53 
Negroes: 2, 12, 27, 41 
New England: 34 
New Jersey: 34 
New York (City): 39 
New York (State): 47 
New York state training school for girls, 
Hudson: 21 
Nutrition: 15 
Occupations: 53 
Oral reading: 19 
Paintings: 23 
Parent-child relationships: 61, 81 
Pennsylvania: 34 
Performance tests: 27 
Personal beauty: 72 
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Personality: 13, 17, 21, 58, 62, 72 
Personality tests: 13, 21, 58, 81 


Philosophy of education: 10, 11, 32, 57, 77 


Phonetics: 25 
Physical education: 11, 47 
Tests: 71 


Physically handicapped children: 63 


Political economy 
Textbooks: 34 
Popular literature: 64 
Popular reading: 56 
Posture: 26 
Preschool children: 61 
Preschool education: 39 
Problem solving: 73 
Profession, Choice of: 78 
Prognosis of success: 43 
Progressive education: 4, 33 
Pronunciation: 80 
Propaganda: 74 
Protestant churches: 48 
Psychological clinics: 62 
Psychology, Social: 10, 21, 44 
Public opinion: 44 
Rabbis: 79 
Race problems: 41 
Radio pronunciation: 80 
Readability: 56 
Reading: 56 
History: 19 
Oral reading: 19 
Psychology: 8, 52, 58 
Teaching: 8, 19 
Tests: 29, 43, 52 
Reading interests: 70 
Reading machines: 8 
Recommendations for positions: 16 
Religious attitudes: 79 
Remedial reading: 43 
Retail trade: 37 
Rorschach test: 13 
Sarah Lawrence college, Bronxville, 
N.Y.: 4 
Science: 5 
Curriculum: 55 
Methodology: 77 
Philosophy: 32 
Teaching: 5, 6, 55 
Tests: 18, 32 


Textbooks: 36 
Science literature: 64 
Scientific method: 77 
Secondary education: 33, 45, 51, 55 
Senses, Interrelation of: 46 
Shorthand: 35, 38 
Tests: 35 
Sight-saving classes: 29 
Sight tests: 29 
Social and economic backgrounds: 12, 13, 22 
Social attitudes: 41, 76, 79 
Social intelligence: 77 
Social psychology: 10, 21, 44 
Social sciences 
Methodology: 77 
Sociometric tests: 21 
South Africa: 45 
Special education: 63 
Speech tests: 25 
Spelling: 28 
Springfield, Mass.: 22 
State and education: 74 
Students 
College students: 12, 78 
High school students: 32, 75 
Negro students: 12 
Student achievement: 6 
Women students: 12, 78 
Survey courses: 6 
Susan Miller Dorsey senior high school, Los 
Angeles: 55 
Teacher education: 1 
Administration: 66 
Curriculum: 66 


History: 66 
Preschool teachers: 39 
Teachers 


Personality: 17 

Preschool: 39 

Selection and appointment: 16, 42 

Supply and demand: 39 
Teaching: 28 

Aids and devices: 8 

See also school subjects 
Tests and measurements 

Achievement tests: 43 

Aptitude tests: 30 

Archery scores: 71 

Attitude tests: 31, 32, 41, 76 
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Bellevue adult intelligence scale: 27 

Complexity: 18 

English language tests: 25, 28 

Intelligence tests: 27 

Interest questionnaires: 78 

Musical ability tests: 30 

Performance tests: 27 

Personality tests: 13, 21, 58, 81 

Physical education tests: 71 

Reading tests: 29, 43, 52 

Rorschach test: 13 

Science tests: 18, 32 

Shorthand tests: 35 

Sight tests: 29 

Sociometric tests: 21 

Speech tests: 25 

Test analysis: 18 

Value, Measurement of: 57 
Textbooks: 34, 36 


Thiamine: 15 
Type: 29 
Union of South Africa: 45 
Universities and colleges 
See Higher education 
Value (Philosophy): 57 
Virginia: 2 
Vitamin B,: 15 
Vocabulary: 56 
Vocational guidance: 78 
Vocational interests: 78 
War and education: 74 
Women 
Education: 48 
Employment: 78 
Negro: 12 
Women students: 12, 78 
World war, 1914-1918 and education: 74 
Young men: 24 
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Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner was in 
Fort Collins, Colo., February 23 to 25 for 
conferences with the staff of the Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture. He 
spoke twice at a meeting of all the state and 
county extension workers and the officers of 
the county planning councils in the state. 
His topics were “Volunteer Leaders in Ex- 
tension,” and “Local Participation in Post- 
war Planning.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen M. Walker, president of 
the American Statistical Association, pre- 
sided over a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association held at Teachers 
College on March 4 and 5s. 


AN invitation for the high schools of 
America to draft a constitution for world 
government has been sent to the educational 
journals of all forty-eight states by Profes- 
sor W. A. McCall, who has also been co- 
operating with the National YMCA in de- 
signing a plan for the 700 Hi-Y Clubs to 
join in this project. During March Profes- 
sor McCall addressed the Chinese Education 
Club on the topic, “Proposals for Postwar 
Political, Economic and Educational Re- 
construction of China.” He also delivered 
several speeches to laymen and educators 
in North Carolina. 
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Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Tue special course in the Administration of 
Adult Adjustment, offered by the adult edu- 
cation group under the leadership of Visit- 
ing Professor Jerome H. Bentley, has met 
with very enthusiastic response, Professor 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck reports. The enroll- 
ment limitation was raised from twenty to 
twenty-six and even then a number of 
students were turned away. Fourteen com- 
munities in the metropolitan area are repre- 
sented in the class, seven by officially ap- 
pointed representatives of public school 
systems. There are also five representatives 
of national and regional agencies, The open- 
ing case conference featured leaders in the 
field who were counselors in the Adjustment 
Service. These included: Dr. Mary H. S. 
Hayes, War Relocation Authority; Miss 
Helen E. Whipple, Director of Training, 
U.S. Employment Service of New York 
State; Miss Ruhe Linner, assistant to Miss 
Whipple; Mr. George E. Hutchinson, assist- 
ant to the head of the U.S. Employment 
Service in New York State; and Mr. Hol- 
land Hudson of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 


On March 8, Professor John K. Norton 
addressed the Kansas City, Mo., meeting of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. His address, “Financing Edu- 
cation in the Postwar Economy,” was pub- 
lished as an article in the March issue of 
Teachers College Record. 
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Proressor Will French, who is serving as 
superintendent of schools in Long Beach, 
Calif., attended the conference of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education held at Prince- 
ton, N. J., March 19 to 21. The desirable 
directions which future measurement activi- 
ties of the Council should take was under 
discussion. The proposed program indicates 
that critical attention will be given to the 
practice of “credit-counting” as a basis for 
progress through and graduation from high 
school and college. 


TuroucH the courtesy of Commander Ed- 
win H. Downes, Commanding Officer of 
the U.S. Naval Training School, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., members of the 
Thomas H. Briggs Secondary School Group 
and guests were able to visit the Training 
Aids Development Center of the U.S. Navy 
on March 13. Lt. Edward Millman con- 
ducted the group through the Center, lo- 
cated at 27 West 61st Street, New York 
City, and later discussed the work of the 
Center with the members and guests at 
the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Proressor E. S. Evenden, chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, at- 
tended the meetings of the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education at Cleve- 
land March 4 and 5s, and participated in a 
panel discussion of “Teachers for Our 
Times,” the first report of the Commission. 
Professor Karl W. Bigelow, director of the 
Committee on Teacher Education, on leave 
from Teachers Coilege, acted as chairman 
of the panel. Professor Evenden also at- 
tended a meeting of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges held in 
Cleveland March 3 to 5 in conjunction with 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. He is serving as coordinator for 
the Standards Committee of the work of 
the eight teachers colleges holding Sloan 
Foundation Curriculum Study Fellowships. 
Conferring with representatives of these 
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eight colleges was Professor Harold Ff. 


Clark, Educational Adviser of the Sloan 
Foundation. 


Division III 


Guidance 


Proressor Ruth Strang is serving as chair. 
man of the Personnel Committee of the 
National Girl Scouts. This responsibility 
involves attendance at meetings of the Per. 
sonnel Committee and the National Execy. 
tive Committee two days each month. The 
work of the Personnel Committee is closely 
related to problems of courses in group 
work offered at Teachers College. On 
March 22 Professor Strang spoke at a 
symposium at the Girl Scouts Board of 
Directors’ meeting. Her topic was “De. 
velopments in Leadership Training.” 


“PROFESSIONAL Opportunities in the Appli- 
cation of Psychology” was the title of a re- 
cent address by Professor P. M. Symonds 
to the students at Bard College, Annandale- 
on-the-Hudson. 


Division [V 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Hollis L. Caswell made a trip to 
the Middle West from March 3 to 18. Dur- 
ing this time he attended meetings in Cleve- 
land of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the NEA. He 
was elected president of this Department. 
Professor Caswell also attended the meetings 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Kansas City, Mo., and visited 
several school systems, among them Spring- 
field, Mo., and Denver, Colo. 


Durine the month of March Professor Jean 
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Betzner made a two-weeks field trip in the 
area in and around Chicago. She spoke be- 
fore the Illinois branches of the Association 
of Childhood Education in Chicago, De- 
Kalb, Rock Island, Cicero, and Hinsdale. 
She also addressed groups in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Kalamazoo and Jackson, Mich., and 
in several Indiana cities including Gary, 
Fort Wayne, Mishawaka, Terre Haute, and 
Vincennes. 


Ar the annual Founder’s Day meeting of 
the Ann Reno Institute, New York City, 
March 5, Professor Roma Gans spoke on 
the topic, “Educating Teachers for Com- 
munity Responsibility. ” Professor Gans 
participated in the broadcast of the Baby 
Institute over station WJZ, New York, on 
March 6, when the discussion centered on 
the common practice of exploiting young 
children in “baby tending.” 


Proressor Lois Coffey Mossman, who re- 
tired from Teachers College iN 1943, is giv- 
ing a ten-weeks course in child psychology 
for dental hygienists at the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery at the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, New York City. 


On March 18 Professor Ernest G. Osborne 
was chairman of the panel “Around the 
Clock with the Camp Program” at the ninth 
annual Regional Convention of Owners and 
Executives of Children’s Camps, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. On March 24 he was 
a guest speaker at the Schoolmen’s Week 
Convention in Philadelphia, discussing the 
topic, “How Parents and Teachers Can 
Solve Problems of the School.” On March 
25 Professor Osborne spoke at the annual 
luncheon of the Massachusetts Association 
for Childhood Education. His topic was 
“Security Begins at Home.” At the annual 
dinner meeting of the Community Councils 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County held 
in Pittsburgh on March 31, Professor Os- 
borne spoke on “School and Community 
Face Education’s Problems.” 


A series of films on education were shown 
at the College during the past few months 
under the sponsorship of the Elementary 
Education Club. Films included in the 
showings were: “Road to Life,” “Village 
School,” “Finger Painting,” “Children Must 
Learn,” “The Wilson Dam School,” 
“Schools to the South,” and “Five and 
Under.” Also “A Child Went Forth,” “La 
Maternelle,” “Captains Courageous,” “And 
So They Live,” “Time to Spare,” “One 
Tenth of Our Nation,” “For Health and 
Happiness,” “Balloons,” “Frustration Play 
Technique,” and “Walking Upstairs for the 
First Time.” A discussion of the pictures 
followed each showing. Members of the de- 
partment who acted as discussion leaders in- 
cluded Professor Roma Gans, Professor 
Harold F. Clark, Miss Alice Miel, Miss 
Agnes Burke, Miss Margaret Gardiner, Mrs. 
Lillian Hacker, Professor Jean Betzner, 
Professor Ernest G. Osborne, and Profes- 
sor Gertrude Driscoll. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve spoke on Panel 
I at the morning session of the regional 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, held at Teachers College 
on February 26. His topic was “Mathematics 
in the Senior High Schools.” The themes 
of the other three panels were “The Role 
of Mathematics in the Training Program for 
Adults and Veterans,’ “Mathematics in 
Science and Industry,” and “Social and Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Mathematics in the Post- 
war Period.” Dr. Nathan Lazar was chair- 
man of the Program Committee and Dr. 
Rolland R. Smith, president of the National 
Council, presided at the luncheon meeting 
held at the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia 
University. The guest speaker was Dr. 
Warren Knox, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, who spoke on the topic, “The Place 
of Mathematics in the Secondary School 
Program.” 
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FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Proressor Arthur R. Young talked to the 
PTA on February 14 at the Murray Avenue 
School in Larchmont, N. Y., on the subject, 
“New Forms in the Design of Schools.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


AT THE recent Music Educators National 
Conference held in St. Louis, Professor 
Harry R. Wilson served as chairman of the 
committee which organized an evening of 
folk dancing and singing games for the 
entire conference. He also gave a demonstra- 
tion on the principles of teaching voice and 
participated in the conference chorus. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue first copies of the revision of Mary 
Swartz Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition, by 
Professor Grace MacLeod and Professor 
Clara Taylor, have been released by The 
Macmillan Company. This is the first re- 
vision of the book since the death of Profes- 
sor Rose and the fourth edition of this well- 
known textbook for college classes in ele- 
mentary nutrition. 


Proressor Taylor was guest speaker on Feb- 
ruary 29 over station WNYC, New York, 
for the “Homemaker’s Quiz,” a feature of 
the “Mealtime in Wartime” program, w hich 
is sponsored by the radio committee of the 
New York City Food and Nutrition Pro- 
gram. 


Proressor Helen Judy Bond has been ap- 
pointed as one of the American representa- 
tives on the Committee of Women of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc. 


On March 8 Professor MacLeod presided 
over the closing session of a three-day con- 
ference of State Nutrition Committee 
Chairmen of the Northeast Region, held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


AN articLe by Professor Earl C. Me. 
Cracken in Industrial Standardization, the 
official publication of the American Stand. 
ards Association, announces the acceptance 
of two standards on refrigerators, prepared 
by a committee of which he is chairman, 


Two Teachers College alumnae, Miss Mary 
Barber of the Quartermaster General’s Of. 
fice, War Department, Washington, D, C, 
and Miss Mary Sweeney, assistant director 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Mich., were the speakers at a Times Hall 
meeting on “Wartime Food Habits,” held 
on March 9. Professor MacLeod was chair. 
man of the meeting. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner met in 
Washington on March 9g and 10 with the 
legislative committee of the American Vo- 
cational Association, which is planning legis- 
lation for regional vocational schools and 
further extension of young adult education. 
On March 18 Professor Forkner spoke in 
Jersey City before the Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey on the subject 
of “Postwar Plans for Commercial Educa- 
tion.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes was recently 
appointed a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of three to assist the research division 


of the New York State Education Depart | 


ment in conducting a pilot study and re- 
search project in health and physical educa 
tion. On March 13 Professor Hughes spoke 
at the Atkins High School in Winston 
Salem, N. C. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone spoke be- 
fore the Kappa Chapter of Phi Delta Pi of 
the Panzer College of Physical Education | 


and Hygiene in Newark, N. J., on March | : 


30. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Proressor Margaret E. Forsyth has been 
appointed head of the foreign division of 
the National Board of the YWCA. She is 
chairman of the World Emergency and 
War Victims Fund of the “Y” and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
World’s YWCA of Geneva and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Professor Forsyth will assume 
her new duties in September. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Miss Anna Fillmore, who has recently com- 

leted a year of special preparation for in- 
dustrial health work in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has returned to 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, where 
she is now Industrial Nursing Consultant. 
In addition to her regular lectures on in- 
dustrial nursing in Nursing 142, Public 
Health Nursing, at Teachers College, she 
is working out plans for field experience for 
students in connection with various indus- 
tries. She is also giving an extramural course 
to nurses in Scranton, Pa., where wartime 
developments have created an acute need 
for doctors and nurses with special training 
in industrial health work. 


Tue Nursing Education Division is promot- 
ing the use of audio-visual aids by showing 
nursing, health, and medical films weekly. 
The films are selected by a committee of 
the Division and cover a wide range of 
topics. The showings are open to all in- 
terested persons in Teachers College and to 
nurse educators in the community. The ob- 
ject of this program is to familiarize nursing 
instructors with sources, types, and uses of 
audio-visual material. It is also hoped that 
through the discussion which follows the 
showing of each film a constructively criti- 
cal attitude will be encouraged. Effective 
teaching films in nursing are in great de- 
mand, especially during this period of ac- 


celeration in nursing education. Nurses must 
be prepared to assist in making films as well 
as to use them in teaching. The attendance 
at the film showing has indicated marked 
interest on the part of the staff and student 
body. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Appleton, Grace Gish (A.M. 1940), director 
of nursing education, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Barnes, Gertrude A. (A.M. 1941), director 
of music, Brevard College, Brevard, N. C. 


Beebe, Ruth White, resident psychologist, 
Child Study Center of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Booth, Margaret E., head nurse, 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 


Bosley, Bertlyn (Ph.D. 1944), principal nu- 
tritionist, North Carolina State Board of Health, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Brown, Kristine (A.M. 1929), professor of 
mathematics, Northern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege, Tonkawa, Okla. 


Harper 


Cowen, Genevieve, teacher of piano, Wes- 
leyan College, Athens, Tenn. 


Dott, Louise Barten (B.S. 


1938), instructor 
in cookery, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
Me Es 

* 
Fetter, Sara E. (B.S. 1940), supervisor in 


obstetrics, Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


Fitz Patrick, James (A.M. 1937), training di- 
rector, Marion Engineering Depot, Marion, 
Ohio. 


Gates, Marguerite S., teacher of fourth grade, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, 
N. J. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
sae no fee is charged. For information write to the 

lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teach- 
ers and Administrators. 
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Gennet, Bertha (A.M. 1942), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, North Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Harris, Emma E. (A.M. 1931), group super- 
visor, Child Service Center, Kaiser Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


Henry, M. Frances (A.M. 1927), clothing 
editor, What's New in Home Economics, 
Chicago, III. 


Hewson, Mary Ann (A.M. 1918), senior 
dietitian, Reconstruction Home, West Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 


Hilton, Esther A. (A.M. 1940), chairman, 
Science Department, Marion Jr. College, Mar- 
ion, Va. 


Hopkins, Virginia M. (M.S. 1941), hospital 
dietitian, 68th General Hospital, Fort Bragg, 
N. C. 


Howey, Harriet M., dean of women, Chevy 
Chase Junior College, Washington, D. C. 


Huddy, Grace C. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
clothing, Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Judy, Genevieve A. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
director of Home Department, Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative, New York, N. Y. 


Johnson, Mildred Berenice, teacher of social 
studies, High School, Bogota, N. J. 


Knox, Albert L. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Montpelier, Vt. 


Lackman, Ruth Frances (A.M. 1924), teacher 
of Spanish, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Lebish, Ruth (A.M. 1939), teacher of gen- 
eral science, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Leonard, Margaret L. (Ed.D. 1943), health 
education consultant, Nassau County Tubercu- 
losis and Public Health Association, Mineola, 
N. Y. 


Loud, Oliver S. (Ed.D. 1943), instructor in 
physics, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Magill, Bonnie (A.M. 1942), assistant director 
of physical education, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 


Maloy, Flora (A.M. 1925), dietitian, Anna 
Maude Cafeteria, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


McCaul, Margaret E. (A.M. 1924), instructor 
in mathematics and physics, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo. 


Morlan, George K. (Ph.D. 1936), dean of 
men, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San 
German, P.R. 
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Moser, Anna C. (A.M. 1939), vocationg| 
guidance coordinator, City Schools, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Newark, Eleanor, head nursery teacher 
Hempstead Child Care Center, Hempstead. 
N. Y. 


Norton, Edith Helene (A.M. 1927), primary 
supervisor, rural schools of Solano County, 
Fairfield, Calif. : 


Oakley, Mildred (A.M. 1940), assistant Pro- 
fessor of physical education, Sargent College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Parsons, Mary R., house director, Briarclif 
Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Perrin, Della Margaret (A.M. 1934), genend 
elementary supervisor, Contra Costa County, 
Martinez, Calif. : 


Peyser, Jeanne Marie (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of French, Union School, Long Lake, N. Y. 


Pope, Necie, teacher of third grade, Bruns. 
wick School for Boys, Greenwich, Conn. 


Price, Ralph W. (A.M. 1933), supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Picture Rocks, Pa. 


Ramsey, M. Louise (A.M. 1933), maritd 
counselor, Court of Domestic Relations, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Rohde, Amanda R., consulting psychologis, 
National Hospital of Speech Disorders, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rugh, Elizabeth (A.M. 1930), food service 
director, Hospital Bureau of Standard and 
Supplies, New York, N. Y. 


Scherer, Doris C. (B.S. 1940), grade super- 
visor, Public Schools, Geneva, N. Y. 


Scott, Esther Ruth (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
commercial education, Senior High School, 
Hobart, Ind. 


Sherwin, Margaret A. (A.M. 1932), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Upper Mont 
clair, N. J. 


Simon, Rubin, teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Snyder, Hazel May (A.M. 1925), teacher of 
home economics, Loretto Heights College, 
Loretto, Colo. 


Starkweather, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1933) 


teacher of foods and clothing, Miss Beard’ 
School, Orange, N. J. 


Steiner, Matilda, aptitude tester, Generd 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sullivan, Alice A. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
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commercial education, Semple Junior College, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Martha E. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
nutrition, New York Institute of Dietetics, New 
York, N. Y. 

Turner, Marie W., teacher of French and 
Spanish, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 

Walters, Marie (A.M. 1938), assistant profes- 
sor of home economics, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Weaver, Pearl V. (A.M. 1943), educational 


director, St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Houston, Tex. 


Witt, Violett, teacher of commercial educa- 
tion, Ponce de Leon, High School, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Wood, Robert S., research physicist, Gulf 
Research and Development Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Wright, Olive C. (B.S. 1932), teacher of sixth 
grade, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Zeman, Dorothy (A.M. 1932), assistant di- 
rector, Division of School Lunches, Department 
of Welfare, New York, N. Y. 














ll 





Alumni Activities 











Lyte L. Morris (Ph.D. 1930), lieutenant in 
the USNR, is the commanding officer of 
the Navy’s V-12 unit at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 


Junius L. Meriam (Ph.D. 1905), professor 
emeritus of education, the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is a member of 
the education committee of the American 
Association for Indian Affairs. 


Morpecat Sortes (Ph.D. 1924) is executive 
director of Yeshiva College and Yeshiva 
Theological Seminary, New York City, and 
chairman of the Jewish Book Council of 
America. 


Harriet BartHetMess Morrison (Ph.D. 
1932) has temporarily retired from profes- 
sional work to be on her farm for the dura- 
tion. Dr. Morrison is the author of Grade 
1A Reading Materials on the New York 
City Textbook List, Curriculum Division 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Bureau of References, 
Research, and Statistics of the New York 
City Board of Education, and the yet un- 
published “Trends and Research in the 
Language Arts,” Bulletin No. 3 for the 
same bureau. 


A. J. W. Myers (Ph.D. 1912) is minister of 
the Tabernacle United Church, Belleville, 
Ont. He is now working on source materials 
for worship and for organizing and direct- 
ing religious education. 


A. Gorpon Metvin (Ph.D. 1923), associate 
professor of education at the College of the 
City of New York, is the author of The 
People’s World, published by John Day 
Company in 1943. 


| 


J. R. MelIntosH (Ph.D. 1942) has “trans. 
ferred” from the assistant professorship of 
art at the University of Saskatchewan to 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. He is , 
pilot officer. During August and September, 
1943, he worked with the department of 
educational research of the University of 
Toronto constructing new reading tests for 
use at the primary and elementary school 
levels. 


Sytvanus M. Dewatt (Ph.D. 1928) is work- 
ing for the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues on its forthcoming 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace. 


D. J. MacDonavp (Ph.D. 1928), director of 
education for the Lithographic Technical 


Foundation, has recently effected an agree. | 


ment between unions and_ employers 
whereby lithographic apprentices are to at- 
tend school four hours a week for forty 
weeks a year. The apprentices will be paid 
as though they were at work. 


C. W. McDermirn (Ed.D. 1940) is super- 
intendent of schools at Salem, Mass., where 
he and his staff are undertaking a study 
of personnel policies and a plan for teacher 
compensation. 


H. B. McDantet (Ph.D. 1941) has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of occupational inform 
tion and guidance for the California State 
Department of Education at Sacramento. 


A. M. McCuttovucu (Ph.D. 1937), director 
of public service training for the State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Conn., 5 
the author of several handbooks and guides 
for school administrators. 
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L. Joun Nutratt, Jr. (Ph.D. 1930), super- 
intendent of schools at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is the author of We Met Together. 


DeForest O’Dett (Ph.D. 1935) is the author 
of Philanthropy in Tax-Supported Teachers 
Colleges and has also made a study of pub- 
lic relations in the field of higher education. 


Liy Brunscuwic (Ph.D. 1936) has been 
appointed associate psychologist with the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the United 
States Public Health Service and is serving 
at the newly-created psychiatric clinic of 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. The Journal of Social Psychology, 1943, 
carried Dr. Brunschwig’s article “Psycho- 
logical Misconceptions of a Group of Negro 
College Students and Their Relationship to 
Some Other Factors.” 


DorotHy Brooks (Ed.D. 1943) is dean of 
women at Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. She has collaborated with J. Hillis 
Miller, associate commissioner of higher 
education in New York State, on a book, 
The Role of Higher Education in War and 
After, to be published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1944. 


W.R. Opett (Ph.D. 1932) is superintendent 
of schools at Oakland, Calif., chairman of 
the committee on planning the postwar 
curriculum of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and lieutenant in the United 
States Coast Guard, Oakland, California, 
Regiment, Volunteer Port Security Force. 


Lucie Axiarp (Ph.D. 1939), supervisor 
and psychologist of the Garden City, N. Y. 
elementary schools, is giving three courses 
at the College of the City of New York and 
one at Brooklyn College. Her article “Help- 
ing Children Understand Themselves” ap- 
peared in the January, 1944, number of 
Educational Leadership. She wrote the sec- 
tion “Democratic Living in School” for the 
Childhood Education Bulletin. 
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Hitpa Turetketp (Ph.D. 1935), dean of 
women and professor of education at the 
University of Louisville, sends word that 
Ervar W. Jacossen (Ph.D. 1932), formerly 
dean of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
president of the University of Louisville, to 
succeed R. A. Kent (Ph.D. 1918). 


Lois Fans Timmins (Ed.D. 1941) has re- 
signed her position as instructor in physical 
education at Willimantic State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Conn., and is writing 
a book intended to show, by letters, the de- 
velopment of a war marriage by mail. Her 
article “Old Time Dancing Down East in 
Canada” was published in the February- 
March, 1943, issue of The Crucible of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 


Louise E. Tucker (Ph.D. 1937) has been 
made manager for the Quarrie Corporation 
of Chicago, publishers of Childcraft. She is 
making a study of and carrying on field 
training for mothers of pre-school children. 


Irvinc Cueyette (Ed.D. 1936), director of 
the music education department of the State 
Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., is serving 
as advisory editor of the educational music 
division of Irving Berlin, Inc., and member- 
at-large of the board of directors of the 
Music Educators National Conference. He 
is the author of six articles which appeared 
during the past year in Educational Music 
Magazine and Music Publishers Journal. Dr. 
Cheyette reports that Frank L. D’ANpREA 
(Ed.D. 1941) is back on the job at Indiana 
State Teachers College after a medical dis- 
charge from the army, and that Jon Duck- 
waLL (A.M. 1942) is staff instructor in 
piano and organ. 


Marton Brown (Ph.D. 1933) is coordinator 
of the department of occupational adjust- 
ment for the Oakland Public Schools and 
the author of several articles, one of which 
appeared in Occupations, November, 1943. 
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Sister Teresa Gertrupve (Murray) O.S.B. 
(Ph.D. 1938), professor of education, Seton 
Hall, is acting as adviser to the board of 
governors of the New Jersey Guidance As- 
sociation and is on a committee of the 
Association to survey secondary school 
wartime activities. She tells us that Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc (Bryson) O.S.B. (A.M. 
1934) is principal of Benedictine Academy 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 


Artuur D. Hotwinesuean (Ph.D. 1927), 
principal of the Ashland School at East 
Orange, N. J., has been on leave since Oc- 
tober, 1942, to be club director for the 
American Red Cross in Oxford, England. 
He is the author of Guidance in Democratic 
Living, published by D. Appleton-Century 
Co. in 1941. 


E. A. Cross (Ph.D. 1926) is acting profes- 
sor of literature at the University of Colo- 
rado. He is completing a series of seven 
anthologies of literature for junior and 
senior high schools, three of which have al- 
ready been published by The Macmillan 
Company. 


Haroitp M. Byram (Ph.D. 1933), associate 
professor of education at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., assisted with 
the Michigan Cooperative Teacher-Educa- 
tion Study of the visitation of beginning 
teachers. A digest of his report was pub- 
lished in The Education of Teachers, edited 
by Dr. David Trout. Dr. Byram tells us 
that Troy Srearns (Ed.D. 1942) has re- 
cently been added to the staff to take charge 
of the program of rural education. 


Ray E. Cueney (Ph.D. 1933), superintend- 
ent of schools at Elizabeth, N. J., sends word 
that Ropert B. CuHeney (A.M. 1942) is a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Army, stationed 
with Psychological Unit No. 6 at Keesler 
Field, Biloxi, Miss. 


Henry H. Bormann (Ph.D. 1941) has been 
made a captain in the United States Army 


Air Corps and is assigned to the Oceanic 
Air Traffic Control Center at San Francisco 
Calif. 


W. P. Dyer (Ph.D. 1927) is superintendent 
of the practice schools at Teachers Coll 
of Connecticut in New Britain and has 
instituted a program of nursery school edv- 
cation for primary teachers in traini 
through a Child Day Care Center which 
has been developed in one of the training 
schools. As chairman of the research and 
policy committee of the Connecticut 
Teachers Colleges Association, Dr. Dyer is 
conducting a study of salary increments for 
faculty members. 


Annie R. Dyer (Ph.D. 1929) is a faculty 
wife holding many jobs: home economics 
consultant and lecturer for women’s clubs, 
community and state-wide social worker 
for many civic causes; member of the State 
War Council, appointed by the governor; 
consulting adviser for New Britain Con- 
sumer Information Center; member of the 
Connecticut Wartime Education Commit- 
tee, appointed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; member of the State School Lunch 
Committee and the State Nutrition Commit- 
tee. She has made a study of the consumer 


situation in Connecticut and the need for | 
policewomen in that state. Mrs. Dyer in- 


forms us that Miriam Unoernit (A.M. 
1931), widow of Dr. Orra UNperuitt (Ph. 
D. 1941), is professor of social studies at 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 


Kate V. Worrorp (Ph.D. 1935), director | 


of rural education for the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo, N. Y., is the author of 
Teaching in the Small School, a book to be 
published soon by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Ceca Unzicker Stuart (Ph.D. 1934) i 
the supervisor of language arts for the 
public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Janet K. Smiru (Ed.D. 1943), professor 
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and head of the department of applied art 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, edited 
a manual on Basic Design for the freshmen 
at Ames. The manual was written and illus- 
trated by ten members of the staff. Hazer 
Lewis DincMAN (A.M. 1943) is also a mem- 
ber of the Ames staff at lowa State College. 


Luan G. Portenter (Ph.D. 1933), profes- 
sor of psychology and acting chairman of 
the department of psychology and philoso- 
phy, college of liberal arts, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., is carrying on 
research into the mechanical aptitudes of 
university women and a comparison of the 
present university freshmen with those of 
normal enrollment years, particularly with 
regard to mental level. 


Ray Fire (Ph.D. 1929), professor of agri- 
cultural education at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, has made a study of the 
administration and supervision of rural war 
production training and of farm labor train- 
ing in Ohio. 


Aaron Bakst (Ph.D. 1937) is a first lieuten- 
ant in the Army Air Corps, stationed at 
Maxwell Field, Ala. His book entitled 
Arithmetic for Adults is being published by 
Crofts and his Mathematics, Its Magic and 
Mastery is still being reprinted. 


Harry C. McKown (Ph.D. 1925) is the 
author of Fools and Foolishness, published 
by the School Activities Publishing Com- 
pany of Topeka, Kan., and How to Pass a 
Written Examination, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. The Student Council, now in 
preparation will probably be available in 
printed form before the end of the year. 


Curr W. Stone (Ph.D. 1908), professor of 
education at the State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash., in addition to con- 
structing war-peace units for adjusting 
social studies curricula in high schools for 
the duration, has contributed an article, 
“Teaching War-Peace Units,” to the Jan- 


uary, 1944, issue of Washington Education 
Journal. Dr. Stone reports that J. Murray 
Lee (Ph.D. 1934), dean of the school of 
education, is on leave to serve as audio- 
visual training officer with the Sixth Naval 
District in Atlanta, and that Leste L. Cutsm 
(Ph.D. 1936), director of the 1944 summer 
session of State College, is in charge of in- 
service training conducted by that college. 


Marie DiMario Wann (Ph.D. 1943) is 
senior economic statistician of the statistical 
standards office, Office of Price Administra- 
tion. During the spring semester she is also 
teaching mathematics at American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. An abridged form 
of her thesis was published in the December 
issue of the Venereal Disease Bulletin of the 
United States Public Health Service. 


Noet Keys (Ph.D. 1928), professor of edu- 
cation and lecturer in human relations at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., gives a non-credit course in marriage 
education. During the winter term of 
1943-44, Dr. Keys and Dr. Frederic Loomis, 
author of Consultation Room, conducted a 
series of lectures on “Youth and Marriage 
Today,” which were attended by some 700 
persons each week. 


Mark A. Nevitte (Ed.D. 1941), head of the 
department of English of the John Bur- 
roughs School in St. Louis, Mo., is president 
of the Greater St. Louis Council of Teachers 
of English, and a member of the planning 
commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


W. D. Perry (Ed.D. 1937) is director of the 
Bureau of Military and Vocational Informa- 
tion at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Donan E. Super (Ph.D. 1940), now a cap- 
tain in the United States Army Air Corps, 
is test development officer of the Psycho- 
logical Research Unit No. 1 at Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Tueopore M. Newcoms (Ph.D. 1929), chief 
of the analysis division of the Bureau of 
Overseas Intelligence, Overseas Branch of 
OWL, is the author of Personality and Social 
Change, published by Dryden Press in 1943. 


Dr. Newcomb is on leave from the Univer- 


sity of Michigan. 


Davin W. Peters (Ph.D. 1943), president 
of State Teachers College, Radford, Va., is, 
in addition to his regular duties, acting as 
educational consultant to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 


D. Ross Pucmire (Ph.D. 1937) was made 
head of the department of education at 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., in 1942. 


Tuomas E, Putten, Jr. (Ed.D. 1940) was 
appointed state superintendent of schools 
of Maryland on March 1, 1942. 


Artuur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907), professor 
emeritus at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has resumed teaching at the University, tak- 
ing the place of a colleague who is doing 
work with V-12’s for the Navy. 


RatpH Yaket (Ph.D. 1930), registrar and 
professor of education at James Millikin 
University, wrote an article, “What Next 
for Independent Colleges?”, which appears 
in the January, 1944, number of Illinois 
Education. 


Epwin W. Davis (Ph.D. 1942) taught two 
sections of three different classes at the 
University of Puerto Rico last summer in 
order to prepare leaders for the group 
guidance activities being set up in every 
junior and senior high school throughout 
the island. His dissertation, A Functional 
Pattern Technique for Classification of Jobs, 
(Bureau of Publications, 1942), is listed in 
Occupational Index as one of the sixty best 
guidance books. 


Ravpx Hoppock (Ph.D. 1935), professor of 


education at New York University, is the 
editor of the Occupational Index and is do. 
ing research to help workers find the fields 
in which employment will be increasing 
after the war. 


Anprew D. Ho tt (Ph.D. 1938), now a cap. 
tain in the Army, is director of the public 
information section, pre-induction trainj 
branch, office of the director of mili 
training of the Army Service Forces, 


Harorp F. Smit (Ph.D. 1930), director of 
the lower division and registrar at Fisk Uni- 
versity, was a fellow in the cooperative study 
of general education at the Univ versity of 
Chicago from June to December, 1943. 


Joun I. Rippte (Ph.D. 1937) has been made 
president of Judson College, Marion, Ala. 


Ezra H. F. Weis (Ph.D. 1934), head of the 
department of music at Guilford College, 
N. C., is composing “Three Miniature 
Sonatas for Youth” and is also writing a 
book on the place of music in worship. 


Cart A. Troester, Jr. (Ed.D. 1943), dean 
of men and director of health and physical 
education at State Teachers College, Wil- 
limantic, Conn., has organized and dis- 
tributed three issues of a News Bulletin for 
the Connecticut Association of Physical 
Education and published the results of his 
studies on the Status of Physical Education 
in Connecticut. 


A. Joun Hotpen, Jr. (Ed.D. 1943), a 
sociate professor of education at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt., is also serving 
on the college’s emergency physics staff in- 
structing in the Navy V-12 program. 


Ravpu E. Horton (Ph.D. 1923) is chairman 
of the standing committee on science for 
the Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
and co-author of Elements of Radio pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., in February, 
1943. 
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Cor R. Wetitman (Ed.D. 1938) is now field 
secretary of the New York City Mission 
Society, with special responsibilities for 
work among the Spanish-speaking and 
Negro population. 


Ernest V. Hous (Ph.D. 1938), coordina- 
tor for the American Council on Education, 
has collaborated with Dr. W. Earl Arm- 
strong in the preparation of The Role of the 
College in Teacher Education. 


Lawrence Riccs (Ed.D. 1941) is associate 
in education at Johns Hopkins University 
and psychologist for the Child Study Center 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


Victor M. Houston (Ed.D. 1936) has been 
promoted to professor and head of the de- 
partment of education at Illinois State Nor- 
mal School, Normal, IIl. 


Cuartes F. Weis (Ed.D. 1939) has been 
appointed chairman of the department of 
English at the State Teachers College at 
Oswego, N. Y. 


F. E. Henzum (Ph.D. 1924), dean of 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 
has written School Administration and Edu- 
cation for Administrative Leadership in 
Towns and Villages, which is No, 20 in the 
University of Nebraska’s contributions to 
education. 


JosepH R. HumMpurey (Ed.D. 1938) has re- 
cently assumed command of the Nineteenth 


Battalion, IRTC, Fort McClellan, Ala. 


Cuartes R. Spatn (Ed.D. 1941) has been 
made head of the department of education 


at the State Teachers College at Florence, 
Ala, 


Epwarp J. Spartine (Ph.D. 1933), president 
of the Central YMCA College in Chicago, 
is also president of the Pan-American Good 
Neighbor Forum, secretary-treasurer of the 
Federation of Illinois Colleges, treasurer of 


the Chicago Council against Racial and Re- 
ligious Discrimination, and a member of the 
executive committee of the Free World 
Association. 


Anprew Henoprickson (Ph.D. 1943) is di- 
rector of the department of cooperative 
education and assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University; the leader of a half-hour dis- 
cussion program over WGAR in Cleve- 
land; and the author of the published study 
Trends in Public School Adult Education 
in Cities of the United States, 1929-1939. 


Martin Hecranp (Ph.D. 1915) is director 
of the St. Olaf School of the Air, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. 


Ranpovpu C. Samer (Ph.D. 1931), professor 
of psychology at Yenching University, 
Peking, China, was interned by the Japanese 
and recently returned to America on the 
Gripsholm. 


Crarence A. Newe ti (Ph.D. 1943) is su- 
pervisor of finance for the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. He sends 
word that Frep F. Beacu (Ph.D. 1933) is 
now consultant for the United States Office 
of Education and that THEopore C. WENZL 
(Ed.D. 1940), is with the New York State 
Department of Education. 


F. M. Quance (Ph.D. 1926), dean of the 
college of education, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., recently com- 
pleted a ten-year study of the language and 
spelling abilities of Canadian elementary 
school pupils. 


Euias Katz (Ph.D. 1942) is a personnel 
consultant in the United States Army, sta- 
tioned with a special training unit for illiter- 
ates at Glendale, Calif. 


Ernest Horn (Ph.D. 1914), professor of 
education at the University of Iowa, has 
published The Basic Vocabulary of Busi- 
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ness Letters through Gregg Publishing Com- 
sees i 


Artuur C, Poe (Ph.D. 1940), a lieutenant 
in the USNR, on leave from Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, is teaching aircraft 
recognition at Memphis Naval Air Station. 


Roy F. Srreer (Ph.D. 1931), a consulting 
psychologist in Grand Rapids, Mich., is the 
author of two forthcoming articles: “The 
Administration of an Education P: q 
for Slow-Learning Children,” in the Journgl 
of Exceptional Children, and “Mental — 
Health in Industry,” in Mental Hygiene, 





